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Se 
“rs? 


Defence Minister Brooke 

Claxton. a well-ex posed 
target for criticism and abuse 
during most of 1953, cheer- 
fully set himself up_ earlier 
this month for a new season 
of sniping with the announce- 
ment that a Canadian Army 
Regular Reserve was being 
organized, to consist “of men 
who have completed an en- 
gagement in the Active Force 
and who do not wish to re- 
engage for full-time service 
but are willing to serve in 
the Regular Reserve’. He did 
not have to wait long for the 
first shots: the ink on his 
press release was barely dry 
before the advocates of (a) 
some form of compulsory serv- 
ice, and (b) a more potent 
Reserve Army, had their bar- 
rels hot. Mr. Claxton’s plan. 
they said, was nothing more 
than evasive action: it would 
do little. if anything. to give 
Canada what is needed —the 
trained men who could be 
mobilized swiftly into an army 
ready to fight. 

It is true that the new Reg- 
ular Reserve does not broaden 
the scope of military service. 
but it is a determined and 
valuable effort to keep alert 
and ready for any sudden 
emergency the men who, hav- 
ing served terms in the Ac- 
tive Force, have returned to 
civilian life—not only trained 

National Defence 
DEFENCE MINISTER BROOKE CLAXTON: The Problem of Reserves. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
oldiers but, in many cases, veterans 
vith battle experience. The plan will 
e worthwhile, however, only if it is 
mnsidered as part of, not a substitute 
yr, a scheme to build a more effec- 
ve Reserve Army. 

The Reserve Army at present Js 
tle more than an administrative 
rangement to permit orderly but 
isurely mobilization. It is not an 
my in being; indeed, it could not be 
ansformed into a battle-worthy ma- 
‘ine in much less than a year. And 
iat is the great weakness in Canada’s 
ans for defence: it would be impos- 
ble for us, as things stand now, to 
it into quick action any force larger 
in a division. 
Mr. Claxton has shown an aware- 
ss of the weakness, along with an 
iderstandable reluctance to deal with 
energetically. At the same time, 
iny of Mr. Claxton’s most vocifer- 
s critics disregard the complexities 
the problem he must try to solve. 
li is absurd, for example, to draw 
omparisons (as one Reserve officer 
lid the other day) between the num- 
ser of men under arms in Canada and 
Russia, just as it is less than realis- 
to call for all-out conscription—a 
would mean either an 
ypreciable increase in taxes or less 
spending on other parts of the de- 
nee program 
Nevertheless, some torm of com- 
ilsory service seems to be required, 
is much as anything to establish the 
inciple that when the life of the 
tion is at stake there should be an 
mpartial call on the services of the 
dividual citizen. It would, of course. 
ve the nation a defence force of sub- 
nce instead of fantasy. It could be 
{ into practice within the structure 
| the Reserve Army, as the Canadian 
legion has suggested, and this could 


neasure that 


\bably be done on a scale and in a 
nner that would not put an un- 
rable strain on the country’s econ- 
yor unity 


lhe Big Story 
KRAAV, an 


8 FRED 
American 


tten one novel, The Partisans, and 
\ is busy finishing another one—a 
thy accomplishment for a young 
1 who had never thought of leav- 
his native Estonia until 1939 
When he was in this part of the 
ntry the other day—he was visiting 
sone relatives in Hamilton, Ontario— 
arranged to meet him and talk 
ut the events that led him from 
Baltic to American berths and 
t vslish books. 
When the war broke out, I left 
little town in Estonia where I was 
1 in 1923 and joined my country’s 
chant navy service,” he said, only 
faintest trace of an accent color- 
his excellent English. “I was in 
‘d merchant ships through the 
M | was lucky; there were some 
i! icks by U-boats and we _ were 
to nedoed off the coast of Brazil. But 
1 ad all the luck in the family; my 


officer on an 


passenger vessel, has 


er, a former army officer, was 
shot by the Russians in 1941; my 
m ther and my sister—she was 12 
th n—were sent to Siberia, where 


thy disappeared, along with 40,000 
ter Estonians, the following year.” 
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He opened an atlas and pointed to 
Estonia. “See how we were pinched 
between the big powers and the sea,” 
he said. “We signed a 10-year pact 
with Russia in 1939, granting them 
bases on our Strategic coast and 
islands. In return, they were to leave 
us alone, but they kept the agreement 
for less than a year. They paid gangs 
of hoodlums to set up a ‘Popular 
Front,’ backed them with tanks and 
soon had a puppet government in 
power. We were the first European 
country to be taken over by Russia. 
We could speak with authority about 
what it was like, but other countries 
didn’t believe us, until it happened 
to them. Then when the Germans 
attacked, the Russians panicked and 
deported thousands of people to 
Siberia. Men like my father, who 
were classified as potential leaders of 
a resistance movement, were jailed 
and executed. German rule was bad, 
too, but not as bad as the Russian. I 


) 


make it. Go back there some time 
No. To visit, perhaps, if the country 
were free—but it will never be the 
same again. I’m an American citizen 
now; in my job I can write and 
travel and see old friends. But I must 
keep on telling this story of how 
the Communists take over a country 
It is so important for people to know 
the truth.” 


Vatrimonial Quiz 


3 THE Quiz has certain definite 
uses. It provides broadcasters 
with something to broadcast, writers 
with something to write about, and all 
sorts of people with something to talk 
about. But it has its limitations—as a 
necessary prelude to marriage, for 
example. Dr. Clifford R. Adams, direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity’s Marriage Clinic, has devised a 
special quiz (300 questions ) which, 
he says, enables him to tel! prospec- 





think probably the Germans did not 
behave so badly in the Baltic as they 
did in some other places—Poland. 
for instance. When they began to 
retreat in 1944, the Estonians were 
glad to see them go—but keener still 
to keep the Russians out. A voluntee! 
army fought hard but finally had to 
give way, and the whole pattern of 
Communist domination began all over 


again 
“For a while it was possible for 
some families to escape in fishing 


boats, but then the Russians fortified 
the islands and built rocket bases 
along the coast. The escape route 
then went through Lithuania and 
Poland to East Berlin. There is an 
efficient underground organization and 
that route is still open. Many people 


Ashley & Cripper 


FRED KRAAV: “Men like my father were exec uted “i 


tive brides and grooms what their 
chances are of staying happily mar- 
ried. It is an interesting idea, but we 
have grave doubts about its effective- 
ness. If a man and a maid are still 
hot for wedlock after withstanding 
300-question going to 
take a lot more than a summary by 
Dr. Adams to keep them apart 


barrage, it’s 


The Urge to Dig 


8 THERE'S BEEN a squabble going 


on in Toronto for several months 
now over parking on Yonge 
the ancient road that splits the city in 
half and runs from Lake Ontario up 
into the North Country. It is not 
it has to carry a tre- 





treet 


wide street, but 


mendous amount of traffic and this is 





slowed to a snail's pace by streetcars 
(which will be taken away when the 
subway opens in March) and the 
cars parked on both sides. Removal 
of the parked cars would undoubtedl\ 
do a great deal to lessen the conges- 
tion of traffic, but there is another 
complication the 
reaches of Yonge Street seem to be a 
sort of tribal digging ground for To- 
ronto’s various authorities: indeed 
there are some residents who cannot 
even remember when holes were not 
being dug or filled in somewhere along 
the old thoroughfare 

It is possible that municipal authori- 


ties in all the larger cities need one 


lower, busier 


Street as a playground, a place where 
they can work out their 
frustrations and repressions with all 
sorts of harmless excavations. fills. 
pavings and similar amusements 
Their present outlets obviously have 
an unnerving effect on the rest of the 
population, and cits planners should 
take note of this 


of pavement 


tensions 


Little used stretches 
could be set aside for 
the exclusive use of the municipa 
wrecking crews, and the mental health 
of the whole community would bene 
fit thereby 


Figuratively Speaking 


¥ WE HAVE always been fascinated 

by the loose statistic (“more than 
37 per cent of the people who wash 
prefer soap”) and we were delighted 
with a missive we received a few days 


ago from a radio station in Toronto 


In the 44 countries covered by the 


station, it said. the people spend 
average of $66,283,669—a frank and 
courageous statement, if we've ever 


seen one 


Cancer Research 








a THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY wads 
= pretty slow in getting around to 
testing the effect of its product on 
smoker's health: after a is far back 
as 1923 there were suggestions that 
there might be a link between tobacco 
and cancer! and omer industries 
petroleum, chemicals and metals. for 
example—for vears have been study 
ing ne poss t t elath pe 
ad e p od CIs ¢ 
4 tne odacc’ eC Ople 
t 
t NaKe p Io OS 
es the United 
ince dependent re 
I 
cancer-tobacco relati 
inguestioned integrity 
worthwhile onl the 
nvestigators are given a free i and 
f it is carried on long enough to pro- 
vide a satisfactory bulk of evidence 
support 1¥ conclusions reached 





} soh x . Gas e * th ' sot 
Although many studies of the effect 





Ce I t cannot De stated as ct 
from what is know ‘ ybaccc 
tne er nvysteric Stateme S whic 
nave been published recent I tne 
early “20s, German, Japanese, Frenc 


nvestigators tested 


nicotine and tne 


tars Of tobacco smoke for the cancer- 


causing properties, but their findings 
So &£ r S 
were inconclusive. A report in the 
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the reach of the elected representa- 
tives of the public on the theory that 
it should be free from political in- 
fluence—in other words. the elected 


representatives cant be trusted not 


to mess around with it. How this can 
shown 


work out was a couple ot 


weeks ago in the House of Commons 


when member of Parliament asked 
the Minister of Transport. Mr 
Chevrier. for some information about 


Railways. Mr 


Canadian National 
he couldn't give it be- 


Chevrier said g 
cause CNR officials thought the in- 
ition could be collected “only at 
clerical 


considerable expense and 


ereat inconvenience to themselves. 
The hapless member had to be satis- 
fied with that as an answer—it was 
ust too much trouble for the officials 
of the publicly-owned railway to pro- 
duce certain figures requested by a 


for the public. If boredom 





spokesma 
these long 


spend a 


threatens during one of 
Winter evenings. Wwe can 
pleasant hour or two figuring out 


who got railroaded in this instance 


Regional Judge 


| EVER SINCE We became aware at 
first hand oi the passions and 
Canadian 


stood in 


rivalries roused by a 
Drama 
respectful awe of the man who under- 


He must. we de- 


Festival, we have 
takes to judge one 
cided, have the courage of a Lion- 
rt, the ag 


ticlan, the savage incorruptibility of a 


hea 





, and hide of a poli- 








Robespierre. With this measure of the 
man in mind, we went the other day 
to have lunch with Graham Suter. the 
judge of this vear’s Regional Festivals 
We found him holding a cup of coffee 
and talking fluently and with expres- 
sive gestures of shoulders and his free 
hand about the problems of his job, 
which apparently had been complicat- 
ed by a too-rapid transit to Canada 
‘There I was,” he said, “enjoving 
with mv tamily—my 
{ 


sarent Mm t 1 tr 
drents, MV Wile and oul 


quiet Christmas 
two-vear-old 


when word came that Evan 





Jo died and that the committee 
e to us place. Well 
e | am,'s ibout the job 
9 l been pret thorough] 
yrietec e Various regions, in be 
Vee ¢ rere engagements the 
ee O \ 1 ed up to 
l ee dging ‘ five 
ears. so I've g some experience 
s is S k ( 
He eK ke’ 
Ke R ve 
C ic ‘ i C 
‘ 9 Frenc | el | 
s h \ \ c g E ¢ 
ess sork. | 
C se s m Ae e 
9 C C eg 
’ 4 S SAI ’ tn 
e ¢ The amate s doing 
e tc Ss OW 
g It’s np. t c hat C 
C se g gp for wl c 
e achieve o n unimpo t ioh 
| ere < stic me dec ) t 
ng a thick pottery mug. On the othe! 
nd, if the amateur does choose to 


Jo a pot-boiler and concentrates on 





himself may be in error 


between 
can. At the same time, Mr. Saunders 


improving his own skill, there is noth- 
ing wrong as long as he brings the pot 
to a good rolling boil.” 

He tasted the coffee again, and the 
shock of the now brew 
jolted him into more personal matters 
He was 34: he was of Welsh descent. 
his grandfather had 


stone-cold 


but apparently 
been born in Toronto: he had a de- 
gree in Romance Languages from the 
University of Cardiff. but the theatre 
was his lite; he Itked character roles: 
he could not give any snap judgment 
on why successful English plays often 
flopped badly in New York, but he 
thought 
differing values of the audiences. 
“Speaking of audiences,” he said, 
“an adjudicator must help an audience 


so that it can watch a performance 


it might be because of the 


epee 





Paul H 
GRAHAM SUTER 


with the tremendous enjoyment there 
can be in seeing and understanding 
the skill with which the play is pre- 
sented. After all, the achievement and 


preservation of standards is most im- 


portant, otherwise the Festival —be- 
comes a jamboree and you might as 
well have drinks all around, abolish 
the adjudication and go home.” 


We took the hint and went 


Letters and Symbols 


2 AT THE RISK OF getting clobbered 


or (b) 


r (a) progressivVIsts 


traditionalists, we suggest that a place 


be made on the curricula of elemen- 
{ schoois to course on. Basic 
Steps in Modern Living, the major 
Xart of which would be devoted to 
teaching children how to post letters 
d make X on a ballot or similar 
cume The need for such a course 
is made obvious just recently by 


C ote ind Con- 


Toronto 





g the conduct ot 
som vandlers, pointed out that 
work isn’t made any easier by 


le human tendency to 





ke mistakes and gave an example 
f a score of letters being posted in 
municipal garbage can. Mr. Cote 


all over the 


country there may be people who 


ve never been taught to distinguish 


a mail box and a garbage 


was suggesting that ballots in munici- 












pal elections not be rejected by re- 
turning officers simply because they 
were marked with something othe: 
than an X. It seems that many voter: 
find an X too complicated a symbo 
to reproduce. ; 

This evidence seems to indicat 
that there is a serious gap somewher 
in our educational system. If th 
students have already reached th 
limit of their capacity to absorb new 
information, however, Mr. Cot 
might consider introducing a bill fos 
bidding the manufacture of garbag 
cans that look like mail boxes, whil 
Mr. Saunders could start a movemen 
to decide municipal elections by 
show of hands, an idea that migh 
be worth considering anyway, In view 
of the diminishing numbers of mun 
cipal voters. 


President's Report 


@ = ODR. SIDNEY SMITH, President o 
S the University of Toronto, dis 
cusses on Page 7 of this issue of Sai 
URDAY NIGHT a problem that has bee 
on his mind for some time—the effect 
on Canadian universities of a growing 
school population. It was mentioned 
in his report for the academic year 
ending in June, 1952. His furthe: 
thoughts on the matter are given in 


his present article. 


Gunboats and Smog 


x 4 FEW WEEKS AGO We noted that 
typists were no longer using “the 
quick brown tox jumped over the 
lazy dog” as a line for practice, but 
had turned to “a quick movement ot 
the enemy would jeopardize six gun 
boats”. We thought we had found 
sign of the times, but along comes 
Fred Jarrett, director of advertising 
and public relations for Underwood 
Limited, to tell us that “when the 
Underwood Company sent me to New 
York to win the World's Champior 
ship, I found the competing typists 
were familiar with this ‘six gunboats 
sentence and this was back in 1907 
Obviously. the perceptive typists x 
into the stream of Twentieth Centu: 
thinking pretty early, and we we! 
prepared to hail them as path-finders 
when we came across a bit in t 
London Times that increased our 1 
spect even more for the Edwardiat 
From the Times we learnt that 
“smog” is not a Johnny-come-late 


among words at all, but was coined 
by a Dr. des Voeux some time befo 
July 3, 1905. It was used on tl 
date by Dr. des Voeux, who was t 
first president of the British Nation | 
Smoke Abatement Society. 

The French have done even bet 
When Dr. Norbert used “Cybernetic 
a while ago as the title of a bo 
about electronic computers, or thir 
ing machines, it) was hailed as 
valuable addition to the jargon 
science. But Andre Ampere used t 
word in 1834; he defined La Cyber 
rique as “the science of governmen 
getting his idea from the Greek we 
for steersman. It is interesting that, | 
hundred vears after Ampere’s inve 
tion, the word should be used ag: 
to describe the mental gymnastics 
machines instead of human assen 
lies. We are, of course, a centt 


1 


closer to 1984, 
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fost’ extensive Chinese collection outside of The Tang centuries are the most splendid in With the Persians, the Chinese are the great 
Peking is in Toronto's Royal Ontario Museum. ortental history. Painting, pottery, textiles and masters of pottery. They are supreme in the art 
Vumbering more than 16,000 pieces, tt spans sculpture flourished under an enthusiastic Impe- of porcelain. With paste, paint and glaze, they 
i period of 4,000 vears. Among its masterpieces, rial patronage. The spherical rhythms of this life- made the familiar gleaming “China” vases. The 

this unglazed white pottery horse from the sized lacquered wooden figure typify the execu- above blue and white vase is from the Chine 
rich art of the T'ang Dynasty (618-906 A.D.) tron of most great Chinese carvings Dynasty (1644-1911). a time rich in porcelain 
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Bu ihoo is a favorite theme The Roval Ontario Museum's Chinese Collection began in 1914. Since then, it has acquired Paintine is 
‘ale i painter. Ch’en Lin the most complete running history of Chinese art and archaeology extant. Today, it ts a@ mecca art of China. This is fron 
sie ; died this one “Straight for oriental scholars throughout the world. The diversity of exhibits covers all phases of east- a set of 12 “Bamboos for 
ae ‘n l'prightness’’—or “Do ern civilization. They range from vast murals to tiny jade amulets. The eighteenth-century 1 the Year” by Chen Lin 
- grasp small advantage hetan temple-hanging above is painted in oil upon canvas. It is included in the catalogue of t/ 1785. Chinese painting | 
Nn’ so fail a great good” collection now being prepared by the Curator, Helen Fernald me of moods 
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a YOUNGER THAN SPRINGTIME... 


the fresh look of black-and-white in 
soft-sheened rayon faille . . . the newly 
gored skirt flaring smoothly from its 
close-nipped jacket. Created by 
Klever Klad in sizes 11 to 15, each $35 


Fashion Floor, the Third, Dept. 307 
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sy SIDNEY SMITH 


4 SEPTEMBER, 1953, marked the 

‘9 beginning of a new era in Cana- 
ian education. In that month most of 
he children born in 1947 entered 
chool. The elementary schools in 
very province of Canada felt the im- 
act Of an unprecedented rise in the 
Canadian birth-rate that had taken 
‘lace from 1945 to 1947. It will not 
xe long before the entire system of 
ducation from the elementary schools 
o the universities is affected. The en- 
olment in the secondary schools in 
965 will be double that of 1953. By 
966, the universities will be con- 
tronted by a much larger number of 
natriculants. 

This is, literally, a new era. It would 
ye Inaccurate to say that the schools 
ire experiencing a bulge in their en- 
olment; a bulge must have an end, as 
sell as a beginning and middle. It is 
ot a tidal wave that has hit the 
schools, for tidal waves recede. This 
)ressure Of numbers will increase year 
itter year. We face a new situation 
that shows every sign of continuing. 
\ny action we take, even though we 
nay label it as a temporary measure, 
‘ill in all probability establish the 
ducational pattern for at least the 
eXt generation. 

From the standpoint of the univer- 
lies, it appears that the number of 
upils reaching the age of 18 will 
ecrease during the next two years 
id then rise slightly until 1965. After 
lat date—even without taking into 
-count any new immigration—there 
ill be a rapid increase in the number 
! Canadians who complete their sec- 
idary school courses. There is no 

iy of estimating exactly what pro- 
irtion of those pupils will be pre- 

red for, and anxious to undertake, 
gher education. It cannot be taken 

granted that twice as many 18- 
ar-olds would result in twice as 
inv freshmen in Canadian universi- 

s. Yet we must anticipate that from 
65 the applications for admission to 

iversities will greatly exceed those 

1953, and 

What do the universities propose to 
» about these students? Should those 
eshmen be crowded into the class- 

; oms, libraries and laboratories of 
Hy ‘54? Should alternative institutions 
established to give them education 
vond the secondary school? Should 
> ranks of the matriculants be thin- 
d out by higher requirements for 
mission to universities? Or should 
re universities be created for them? 
Canada, with a population of nearly 
teen million, has twenty-nine univer- 
ies and colleges. That figure does 
‘t include the agricultural, veterin- 
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Pressure of Numbers 





on Universities 


ary and technical colleges, the purely 
theological colleges, colleges affiliated 
to universities, colleges engaged in 
teacher-training, colleges offering work 
at the secondary school level, or the 
colleges of the armed services. In Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, with a pop- 
ulation of approximately fifty million, 
there are eighteen universities and four 
separate university colleges. In the 
United States, with approximately one 
hundred and fifty million people, 
there are over one thousand institu- 
tions of higher learning, not counting 
junior colleges. The British, American 
and Canadian systems of education are 
so unlike one another that compari- 
sons of the ratio of universities to total 
populations would be misleading, but 
the figures that I have mentioned indi- 
cate in a general way that Canada is 
not ill-provided with universities com- 
pared with the United Kingdom, al- 
though we do not approach the pro- 
portion to be found in the United 
States. 


a IT IS NOT to be expected that the 
pressure of increased enrolment 
will be the same for all Canadian uni- 
versities. Those located in large urban 
centres will feel it more than those in 
smaller centres. Large universities 
with many professional schools will 
feel it more than the other institutions. 

There is evidence that universities 
in certain provinces could, and indeed 
should, enrol more students than they 
have in the present session. For those 
institutions the increase in the age 
bracket from seventeen to twenty years 
may not be too serious, for they can 
admit more students without injury to 
their standards. But many of the 
large universities are now operating 
at or near their capacity. If the 
growth of urban population continues 
to outdistance any rural increase, ti 
pressure of numbers will be concen- 
trated on the universities that already 
have the largest enrolments. They 
must be conscious of the dangers of 
academic elephantiasis. In that regard, 
consideration must be given not only 
to the total enrolment of a university 
but also to the registration in the var- 
ious colleges, faculties and schools 
which compose it. It is in those major 
divisions that the essential relationship 
between teacher and student must be 
guarded. If those academic parts of a 
university become so large that the 
members of the staff are smothered by 
the weight of numbers, they cease to 
be communities, and their educational 
efforts are vitiated. 

It is true that, six years ago, Cana- 
dian universities found it possible to 
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FRESHMEN waiting to enrol at the University of Toronto. “The pressure 
of numbers will increase year after year.” 


accommodate about 25,000 more stu- 
dents than they have at present. In the 
period from 1945 to 1950 there were, 
however, special factors—the matur- 
itv and the seriousness of student vet- 
erans and the definitely limited pros- 
pect of large enrolment—w hich made 
it possible to surmount that crisis. The 
coming of ex-service personnel to the 
universities was a bulge with a fore- 
seeable end. Even so, the cost to many 
individual scholars on the teaching 
staff, in terms of their essential crea- 
tive studies, was crippling. Thev had 
given up their scholarly activities for 
war service and they were unable to 
resume their research and publication 
until the post-war influx of students 
had diminished. In my Annual Report 
as President of the University of To- 
ronto for 1946-1947 there is the state- 
ment: “It is not p'teasing to contem- 
plate what ten years of non-productive 
work in the academic sense mean in 
the lifetime of a scholar. One could 
envisage thet he might crawl out in 
1949 or 1950 from under the mass of 
students, bedraggled and bereft of his 
talent for pushing forward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge.” The enrolment 
problem oc universities in 1966 will 
not be comparable to that of 1945. I 
do not believe that student registration 
can be permanently doubled in Cana- 
dian universities without a lamentable 
lowering of standards. 

Mention was made earlier of the 
number of universities in relation to 
population. Another index that is 
often used is the ratio between the 
university population and the total 
number of youth of university age. In 
the United States about twenty per 
cent of the young men and young 
women of university age attend insti- 
tutions of higher learning: in Canada 
approximately seven per cent: and in 
the United Kingdom about four per 
cent. It would be rash to conclude 
from these percentages that the Amer- 
icans are five times as well educated 
as the English, Scottish and W elsh. ot 
three times as well educated as the 
Canadians. Qualitative standards must 


be considered as well as quantitative. 
If our educational pattern tends to 
resemble the British more than the 
American, this should not be regarded 
as a national catastrophe 

In any event, we should rid our- 
selves of any idea that parchments are 
the only passports to individual prog- 
ress. A university degree should be a 
mark of capacity fol leadership in 
education, in the church, in the pro- 
fessions, in commerce and in public 
affairs, but it is not a prerequisite of 
useful citizenship. There is a need for 
some educational institutions, apart 
from universities, to meet the require- 
ments of young people beyond secon- 
dary scheol education. The failure 
rates, for example, in the first and sec 
ond years of courses in Engineering 
and Applied Science demonstrate that 
many students who enter those facul- 
ties are not qualified to undertake 





their programs. 


2 FOR STUDENTS who lack a 
2 grounding in and a capacity to 


handle mathematics and the physical 


sciences, schools of technology would 
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be better than univers 
alternative to universities, more 


stitutions of that kind should be 


established. For other pupils who 
have completed their secondary 
school courses ind who desire 
additional general education there 
should be provided junio colleges in 
which they could measure their t ilent 


for advanced studies before commit 
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ting themselves to ve and 
arduous university course At the 
same time, the junior | Id 
provide for a large o 


young people a terminal program oO! 
general education. There would be no 
need for an extensive variety of 
courses. The courses should be unpre 


tentious in scope and thorough in exe 


cution, with standards high enough 


command the genuine respect and the 
recognition of the students and thei 
parents, their teachers, the univers! 


ties, and the public 
It may be asked, “Why not establish 
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more universities, instead of junior 
colleges and technological schools?” 
The creation of new universities is, 
on the surface, a simple solution of 
the problem produced by bigger num- 
bers. Anyone connected with an estab- 
lished university who questions the 
value of such a proposal exposes him- 
self to the charge that he has a dog- 
in-the-manger attitude. Nevertheless, 
this solution must be carefully examin- 
ed in the light of the experience in 
other countries and the specific needs 
of Canada. Universities do not spring 
full-grown and Phoenix-like in re- 
sponse to some legislative enactment. 
They are built up and developed over 
long periods. It is neither academic 
selfishness nor snobbishness to insist 
that any new university must be first- 
class. A weak university depreciates 
the entire academic currency. Gresh- 
am’s Law—bad money drives out good 
—applies also in academic spheres. 

On the other hand, a first-class uni- 
versity is expensive. It must pay sal- 
aries high enough to attract and retain 
a good teaching and research staff 
against heavy competition from indus- 
try, government agencies, and other 
universities; and it must give the staff 
the tools for the job, in the form of 
adequate buildings, equipment, and 
libraries. The additional burden of ele- 
mentary and secondary education that 
is shortly to be placed on the taxpavers 
of this country will be exceedingly 
heavy. To finance new universities as 
well would be an immense under- 
taking. 

Provincial governments, during this 
inflationary period, have increased 
their grants to the universities that de- 
pend on their support. The Federal 
Government subsidized the education 
of veterans after World War II, and 
for the past two years the grants from 
Ottawa, arising from the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, have brought to 
the universities some relief from an 
intolerable financial stringency. Great 
credit is due to the Prime Minister of 
Canada for the vision and statesman- 
ship with which these grants have been 
administered; there has been not the 
slightest attempt on the part of the 
Government of Canada to control, 
dictate to, or even influence, Canadian 
universities: the federal support has 
had no strings attached. Yet even with 
this additional financial support from 
the provincial and federal govern- 
ments, the universities of Canada are 
stull in straitened circumstances. To 
give better service to approximately 
59,000 students—the number enrolled 
during the session of 1953-1954— 
they need more support. If new uni- 
versities were to drain off any of the 
public money on which the existing 
universities depend, they would weak- 
en, not strengthen, the whole fabric 
of higher education. 


The difficulty of obtaining compe- 
tent staff for new universities is an- 
other matter that would need to be 
considered. The supply of gifted teach- 
ers is not inexhaustible. 

Should the ranks of the matriculants 
of 1965 be thinned out by higher re- 
quirements for admission ‘to universi- 
ties? If one studies the examination 
results of Canadian universities, par- 
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ticularly those for students in the 
first and second years, one canno 
escape the conclusion that the univer 
sities are admitting many young me: 
and women who ought not to be ad 
mitted. I have referred to failures i: 
Engineering courses; in Arts and man 
other faculties the picture is not muc! 
brighter. 

The University Grants Committe 
Report on University Development i 
Great Britain for the period 1947 t 
1952 states: “A certain wastage « 
students at the end of the first year i 
inevitable, and we did not regard it a 
unsatisfactory to find that over th 
whole university field, the casualty rat 
in the summer of 1951 was betwee: 
8 per cent and 9 per cent.” In mos 
Canadian universities the rate of fai 
ures in the first year is at least twice 
and in some cases three times, highe: 
There is room for improvement i 
Canada of our selective process 
Greater care must be taken in admit 
ting students; better screening meth 
ods must be adopted. It is no kindness 
to accept students who have not th: 
intellectual capacity or the mor 
stamina for advanced study. It is ir 
deed the opposite of kindness: it 
costly for the students and their pai 
ents, and it engenders feelings of frus 
tration and defeat that may have ai 
adverse effect on the ambitions and 
activities of those young people. More 
over, the time, the energies and th 
scholarship of able teachers should no 
be frittered away in the effort to stin 
ulate those who are unfitted for men 
bership in the community of scholars 

Better selection would mean morn 
than demanding higher marks in th 
secondary school examinations. I! 
would mean seeking in every comm 
nity, big or small, the boys and girls 
who have the capacity and resolutio 
for university work, with special atte: 
tion to rural districts and areas f 
removed from university centres. | 
would mean better subsidies in the 
way of scholarships, bursaries al 
loan funds for those young men an 
women who are financially unable t 
undertake a university course. We hay 
not in Canada equality of opportunit 
for university work. The percentag 
of university students in Great Brita 
who received financial assistance 
1951-1952 was 72.4. The correspond 
ing figure for Canada was no mo! 
than 15 per cent. 

Better selective processes would r 
duce the loss that now occurs annua 
ly in Canadian universities, and woul 
go far to meet the problem of numbe 
by leaving more places available fi 
students who could profit from, ai 
contribute to, the academic comm 
nity. 

The problem of numbers will be 
major problem not only for Canadi 
universities but also for governmen'> 
and the general public. It can be pat 
ly solved by enrolment of more st 
dents by universities in certain are: 
by establishing new institutions suc 
as technological schools or junior c« 
leges, and by improving the metho: » 
of selecting students. It must be bor: 
in mind, however, that these measur + 
will only be effective if our prese 
universities are kept strong by t 
provision of adequate financial | 
sources. 
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Letter from Washington 





The Aftermath of the White Case 


By Max Freedman 


g I HAVE SPENT some time with 
politicians of both parties in talk- 

g about the Harry Dexter White 

ise and their conclusions were cer- 
inly unexpected to me and may be 
irprising to you. 

To begin with, it seems agreed that 
either party scored a decisive victory. 
ihe country is inclined to dismiss the 
amorous affair as a brawl between 
oliticians, remote from the national 
iterest and of no enduring value. 
Senator McCarthy’s appeal produced 
ily 50,000 telegrams and letters, a 
vere trickle compared with the flood 
‘hich bursts upon the White House 
shen the emotions of the public are 
stirred. I can find no Senator or Rep- 
esentative whose mail reflected any 
nusual anxiety or sharp questioning 
n this issue. In short, there is the 
nost unusual discrepancy between the 
xcitement of the headlines and the 
torpor of the electors as reflected in 

e news from the constituencies. 

There is also the belief that Mr. 
Brownell, the Attorney-General, fail- 

| to prove his case, even though he 
called White a spy no less than nine 
nes. Mr. Brownell was anything but 

formidable witness before the Sen- 
e committee. He was uncertain and 

mbling; and his resort to confiden- 
| information, which he revealed in 
lited fragments to sustain his own 
cause, Was lacking in the ultimate note 
persuasive authority. It was appar- 
ent from his own testimony that he 
d only the vaguest knowledge of the 
ictions of the International Mone- 
vy Fund and of White’s duties there. 
He was saved less by his own re- 
ircefulness than by the unbelievable 
futility of the Democrats on the com- 
ttee and by the massive authority 
th which Mr. J. Edgar Hoover inter- 
ied in the debate. But the sudden 

vearance of the FBI director in a 

itical role has worried many Re- 

licans as well as Democrats. 

if Mr. Brownell violated the pro- 

eties of public life by the way he 

sught his charges against Mr. Tru- 
niin, it is equally true that Mr. Tru- 

1 swung public sympathy back to 
\ Brownell by the violence of his 

idcast which took refuge in_per- 
soial invective instead of answering 
t doubts which were dividing the 
| ic mind. It remains a mystery 
" Mr. Truman chose to speak the 
do. before the Brownell-Hoover testi- 
mony instead of reserving the right 
Oo! reply. 

Ir. Truman took the advice of 
sovie of his leading colleagues in his 
\cCministration before he made _ his 
broadcast, but the tone and spirit of 
Mis speech were essentially his own. 
He was so eager to clear his name of 
M:. Brownell’s aspersion that he put 
aside the normal calculations of poli- 
tical strategy. 


inuary 30, 1954 


I have been told that, long before 
the FBI ever gave any warnings about 
White, the leaders of the Truman 
Administration had already had occa- 
sion to wonder about him. Some of 
White’s associates raised misgivings, 
but so long as no convincing proof of 
White’s disloyalty existed and so long 
as his weakness as a security risk re- 
mained equally a matter of surmise 
without damaging documentary evi- 
dence, it was hardly to be expected 
that the Democrats would choose to 
expel White from the public service on 


HARRY DEXTER WHITE 


grounds of suspicion or because they 
disliked some of his friends. I am also 
told that the closest review was placed 
on White’s work, as it touched the 
national interest and national security, 
and once again the tests failed to en- 
tangle him in sedition or espionage. 
Now we come to the crucial point. 
By the time White had become Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury he really 
was the architect of American finan- 
cial policy in its international aspects, 
for Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary, 
was quite unable to understand the 
complex issues and was usually will- 
ing to accept White's recommenda- 
tions. All the evidence now available, 
and it is copious and emphatic, serves 
to establish the fact that White was a 
tenacious defender of American inter- 
ests and that no shadow of disloyalty 
rested upon him in the field where he 
had direct and primary responsibility. 
No man is indispensable in a democ- 
racy, and other experts could have 
been found to take the place of White 
and his colleagues. But the White 
team had a virtual monopoly of knowl- 
edge in this field in Washington; the 
inevitable delay caused by a change in 
personnel in this sensitive area would 
have raised perilous doubts about the 





continuity of American policy, and it 
would have been. very difficult to 
make the transition without upsetting 
many co-operative plans worked out 
with America’s allies for victory in 
war and reconstruction in peace. 

Above all, there was no proof of 
the necessity of any such change, for 
the one common voice, from Lord 
Keynes to other experts with whom 
White negotiated at Bretton Woods 
and elsewhere, was that White would 
serve American interests even better 
if he were a less rigid guardian of 
every inch of the case committed to 
him by the Administration. I believe 
this argument is worth careful atten- 
tion, though I agree that it fails to 
meet all the doubts. I am pledged to 
avoid discussing some of the other 
obvious points, arising from this line 
of defence, which must be in your 
minds; but Mr. Truman has not yet 
chosen to reveal what his final de- 
fence will be when he reviews this 
episode in his memoirs. 

It should also be said that Mr. 
Brownell, the most skilful politician in 
the Eisenhower cabinet, has laid up 
for himself the smouldering enmity of 
the Democratic party. The Democrats 
speak of him with an anger which 
they show to no other member of the 
Administration. He will have a rough 
passage as he seeks to gain approval 
for the admission of evidence from 
Wire-tapping in federal courts and as 
he tries to tighten the rules of the 
Fifth Amendment before a Congres- 
sional committee. 

According to the Democrats, the 
White affair will have faded into a 
tenuous memory by next November 
when Congress has to be elected. Un- 
less there is some dramatic change in 
the world sceie, which now seems 
unlikely, they believe the election will 
turn essential'y on two domestic 
issues: taxes and the outlook for em- 
ployment. They may be wrong, but 
they make their living by their ability 
to foretell changes in the political 
weather. 

These jottings on the White case 
would be incomplete if no mention 
were made oi Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s 
role in the controversy. At first he 
remained silent, and he earned rebukes 
from many Democrats for failing to 
speak up ir Mr. Truman’s defence, 
except in the chill caution of a lawyer's 
brief. But when he did enter the con- 
test, no one went to the heart of the 
matter with more cogent logic or me- 
morable eloquence. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Democratic party in Philadelphia, 
there was a stream of political visi- 
tors to Mr. Stevenson’s suite and 
among them were many leaders of the 
party whe had been lukewarm about 
his perfo-mance in the Presidential 
campaign last year. Many of them 
felt that they detected a new robust 
quality in Mr. Stevenson as the party 
leader as a result of the controversy 
aroused by the White case. They are 
ready to support him more vigorously 
than in the past if he ceases to be the 
Hamlet of the hustings and is eager 
to devote his almost incomparabie 
gifts to the service of his party, 
anxious to defend the Democrats 
against false charges and never afraid 
to walk where the political tempest 
flashes most fiercely 
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Lighter Side 





Our Own Almanac 


© “BR-BR!"” MISS A. SAID, stepping 
quickly inside. “Dear, what a 
climate to have to live in.” 

he climate’s changing,” I said, 
“and anyway the signs of spring are 
everywhere.” 

Miss A. sat down and took off her 
galoshes. “What signs of spring?” she 
asked. 

“Well, for one thing,” I said, 
“someone drew a pink chalk heart on 
our side wall, with ‘Stinky loves 
Shirley’ printed inside it. Isn't that a 
sign of spring?” 

Miss A. sniffed. 

“Spring is in the air.” I insisted. 
“Can't you smell it?” 

“All I smell is meat loaf.” Miss A. 
said. 

“You shouldn't trust your nose,” I 
told her. “Your nose says it’s the 
end of January, but all the 
signs indicate that it’s prac- 
tically the middle of April. 
For one thing Lulu’s going 
to have kittens and kittens 
always come in the spring 
and fall, like international 
crises.” 

“Lulu’s always having 
kittens, and we're always 
having international crises,” 
Miss A. said. 

I admitted that it wasn’t 
one of the more reliable 
signs. “How about the CNE 
announcement about the 
grandstand show?” I asked. 
“That's really an infallible 
sign of spring.” 

Miss A. bristled. “Roy Rogers and 
Trigger,” she said, “when we have 
any amount of good Canadian 
talent 

“You're a bit ahead there,” I said. 
“When people start complaining about 
the neglect of Canadian talent it’s 
really one of the signs of summer, 
though it actually starts with the first 
robin. And naturally by the time Roy 
Rogers, Mrs. Rogers, Trigger, Butter- 
milk and the nine palomino ponies 
arrive it will be a sign that it’s time 
to get out your Christmas list.” 

“It's easy enough if you follow the 
signs.” I went on. “For instance, 
there’s the announcement of the new 
high fitted bosom and the plunging 
vertebral line, right down to the 
coccvx These are sure signs of 
spring.” 

She looked so upset at this portent 
that I went out to the kitchen to get 
her a drink. “I hope you don’t mind 
ginger ale,” I said. 

Miss A. accepted the glass and 
sniffed it cautiously. “It smells 
funny,” she said. 

“IT put in a bit of juniper juice, just 
to give it flavor,” I said. 

“Well, so long as it isn’t alcoholic,” 
Miss A. said, and sat back and 
loosened her scarf. 

We sipped our ginger ale and gradu- 





ally grew more cheerful. “The gooc 
old vernal equinox,” I said. “Stink 
loves Shirley. Barbara loves Rubi 
Zsa Zsa loves Zsa Zsa. All signs o 
spring.” 

Miss A. said she felt better already 
“Tell me more about the signs of th 
season,” she said. 

I considered. “Well, it’s one of th 
signs of spring when the water-fron: 
of the furnace cracks,” I said. “It 
the first gentle hint that it’s ready t 
knock off for the season.” 

“I wonder if I could have anothe 
glass of that delicious ginger ale. 
Miss A. said, and I went out and 
refilled both glasses. 

“Another sign of spring,” I said 
coming back, “is when a workma 
comes to the front door and tells you 
that he’s been working on a _ neigh- 
bor’s roof and noticed that 
half your shingles have 
gone and the ridge-roll has 
come loose.” 

Miss A. nodded. “That's 
a splendid sign of spring 
she said. 

“Isn't. it?” J said. “All 
the shingles clapping their 
hands and the ridge-roll 
leaping like a lamb in the 
fields!” 

“Would you say.” Miss 
A. went on after 
moment, “that it’s a. sign 
of spring when _ people 
leave empty fish and chip 
cartons on your front 
lawn? I happened to notice two on 
yours, along with an empty whisk) 
bottle.” 

“That’s one of the most reliable 
signs of all,” I said. “The festive 
awakening of the spirit after the long 
dark Northern winter. The first: por- 
tent of our national urgency to get 
together in the clean sunshine and 
leave somebody else to clean up.” 

Miss A. readjusted her scarf and 
fumbled for her galoshes. “Wou'd 
you say it was a sign of spring when 
your galosh zipper snags?” she asked 

“Absolutely,” I said. “Every trie 
Canadian galosh knows when s 
season’s work is about over.” 

“Throw ‘em away!” Miss A. sid 
gaily and tossed a galosh with s 
prising accuracy into the fireplace 

It was still snowing when e 
reached the front door. “Still, tie 
climate is really getting milder, l 
said, with invincible cheerfulness. 

“Milder!” Miss A. said. “In anot! 
hundred vears Canadians will ve 
growing bananas on the Laurentiin 
Shield.” And she plunged highheart: J- 
ly into the drifts. 

The snow has turned to a bitiel 
drizzle, but yesterday a man called 
offering to replace the worn pats 
of the vacuum cleaner. That’s anot! er 
sign of spring. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 
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Appointment Displeases Many Liberals 


4 AFTER the House of Commons 
reassembled on January 12, its 
irly proceedings were on a muffled 
ote and there were no controversial 


azes. 
In the Liberal ranks there have 
een loud murmurings of protest 


rout the bestowal of the office of 
solicitor-General upon Senator Ross 
lacdonald, who apparently now ranks 

s one of the Prime Minister’s favor- 
tes. Several Liberal Senators did not 

ike kindly to his earlier appointment 

s the Government’s leader in the 
Senate, as they justifiably interpreted 

iis elevation of a new recruit to the 
senate as an indication that the Gov- 

ronment held their own parliamentary 
bilities in contempt and deemed none 

f them worthy of a seat in the Cab- 
net. Now the donation of an addi- 
tional office to Senator Macdonald has 

vfuriated a substantial number of 
liberal members of the House of 
(Commons, who teel that unfair treat- 
ment has been meted out to George 
MicIlraith, the Liberal member for 
Ottawa West. Not only has he held 
tor the Liberal party a rather difficult 
seat since 1935, but his excellent work 

the last Parliament as parliamen- 
irv assistant to Mr. Howe seemed to 
ive earned him the right of promo- 
tion to the Cabinet. 

When Mr. St. Laurent in the last 

organization of the Cabinet passed 

m over. Mr. Mellraith refused to 

intinue in a subordinate office. It is 

iderstood that, when his numerous 
ends among the rank and file of the 
liberal party later pressed his claims 
the vacant Solicitor-Generalship, 
ey were told that Ontario already 

d five Ministers and that it was 

lite impossible to give it a sixth. But 

r some curious reason this objection 

s been waived for the benefit of the 

tunate Senator Macdonald, and Mr. 
\!cllraith’s friends make no. secret 

their displeasure over the extraor- 
lary and, in their opinion, quite un- 
rited favoritism shown to the for- 

r. Equally displeased are the friends 

Colonel David Croll, another 

‘ver who would be a competent 
Solicitor-General, and whose promo- 

n would have enabled the Prime 

nister to achieve a belated fulfill- 

nt of his solemn pledge to recognize 
claims of the million and a half 
ople who live in Toronto and its 
irons to have a representative in 

Cabinet. 

This latest performance of the 
P-ime Minister can hardly fail to in- 
vase a growing coolness felt by many 
| eral members from Ontario about 

merits as a leader, although they 

ognize with gratitude his abilities 
vote-getter and have no desire for 
retirement. 

The only long controversial debate 

the opening week was over the 
Government's decision to increase pos- 
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tal rates. The great popularity of 
Alcide Coté, the Postmaster-General, 
with all the parties in opposition en- 
sured for him a patient hearing for 
his exposition of the Government's 
case for its action; this was based 
upon the need to replace the $7! 
million of revenue lost by the aboli- 
tion of the tax on cheques, and the 
large addition to operating costs en- 
tailed by higher remuneration for 
emplovees and by the needs for fresh 
plant and equipment. But all the 
parties in Opposition combined to 
mobilize effective arguments against 
the increase. . 

The sum of their objections to it 
was that the provision of postal facili- 
ties Was an essential national service, 
which need not necessarily be self- 
sustaining, but could have its deficits 
made good out of the general fund, 





woul 


SENATOR ROSS MACDONALD 


just as those of a similar service, the 
Canadian National Railways, were 
liquidated, and that any increase of 
rates should be postponed until a 
Commission investigated the  possi- 
bilities of economies in the postal ad- 
ministration. The Government was 
also taunted with practising dishonesty 
in trying to recover the revenues it 
had lost by abolishing, for election- 
eering purposes, the tax on cheques. 
The best speeches against the increase 
were made by Mrs. Fairclough and 
William Hamilton (Progressive Con- 
servatives) and Harold Winch (CCF). 
Mr. Hamilton made an iliuminating 
exposé of how the post office was the 
centre of a maze of concealed inter- 
locking subsidies, trom which it both 
suffered and benefited. 


% NO CANADIAN politician of this era 

is such an assiduous practitioner 
of the gentle art of making enemies as 
Premier Duplessis of Quebec, and he 
is now piling up proofs of an audacity 


which almost commands admiration. 
Only a very bold, politician would 
venture as he recently did in the pro- 
vincial legislature of Quebec, to de- 
scribe as Bolshevist organs not merely 
Le Devoir of Montreal, but also 
L’Action Catholique of Quebec City, 
which is generally assumed to voice 
the views of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Then he has antagonized 
Protestants in Quebec by endorsing 
the ban imposed by his provincial 
Film Board upon the film Martin 
Luther. 

He has also proceeded to upset the 
calculations of Mr. Abbott about his 
next Budget by his announcement of 
a provincial income tax for Quebec, 
which will extract between $20 and 
$25 million a year from its taxpayers 
and leave them moaning over the 
highest tax burdens in Canada. They 
can, however, claim on account of 
this provincial levy a credit in the 
computation of their Federal income 
tax up to 5 per cent of its amount. 

Furthermore, he has embarked upon 
moves to nullify two decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Some years 
ago, when the Labor Relations Board 
of Nova Scotia refused a request of a 
union of shipyard workers for certifi- 
cation on the ground that its Secre- 
tary-Treasurer was a Communist, the 
Supreme Court over-ruled its deci- 
sion, holding that there was nothing 
in the laws that barred Communists 
from holding offices in trades unions. 
Now the Duplessis Ministry has intro- 
duced a bill empowering the Labor 
Relations Board of Quebec to de- 
certify any union which has Commu- 
nist leaders. 

Another challenge to the authority 
of the Supreme Court is contained in 
a bill which marks a fresh bout in 
Mr. Duplessis’s long warfare with the 
curious sect known as the Witnesses 
of Jehovah. Last Summer the Supreme 
Court, by a bare majority of 5 to 4, 
ruled that a municipal regulation ot 
the city of Quebec could not be em- 
ployed to prevent the Witnesses from 
distributing their literature in the 
streets of that city. The decisive judg- 
ment, which produced the majority, 
was given by a Roman Catholic judge, 
Mr. Justice Kerwin, who based it upon 
the guarantees of the free exercise of 
religious professions given by a “Free- 
dom of Worship Act” passed by the 
Quebec Legislature in 1880. 

Mr. Dup’essis, however, argues that 
the freedom for religious belief and 
expression thus assured must stop 
short of the “licence” assumed by 
what he calls “a certain organization” 
for “outrazeous utterances,” which in- 
sult the p-ovince of Quebec, its peo- 
pie and their religion. So he has 
sponsored a bill which empowers the 
Attorney-General (himself) and _ all 
municipal authorities to impose a ban 
upon the distribution of what they 
construe to be “licentious literature” 
and to resort to the courts for injunc- 
tions against violators of this ban. 

Undoubtedly the Witnesses of 
Jehovah are a tiresome crew, whose 
activities rile or bore the majority of 
the Canadian people. But they are 
only one of many odd sects in this 
country and, as Canadian citizens, 
they are entitled to free expression of 
their religious and other views 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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% 1 WAS READING a news dispatch 
Q ibout the preparation of new 99.9 
elections in the Soviet Union when the 
delicious idea occurred to me: suppose 
just one bold opposition member were 
‘turned! Suppose he were to rise in 
the Supreme Soviet and say: “Just a 
moment. Before we vote the budget 
I'd like to ask for much higher hous- 

estimates. My constituents feel 





that they cannot go on much longer, 
in such dreadful conditions.” 

The other delegates mutter, then 
t into applause. One of them leaps 
to his feet and cries: “And what about 
the food situation? For 25 vears it has 
ilways been going to be better ‘next 
year. But still our wives have to line 
ip for hours every day. There’s never 
enough, prices are sky-high, and 
there’s little choice. When 1s_ this 
going to be changed?” The meeting is 


1OW IN an uproar, with delegates on 
their feet everywhere, shouting about 
vad shoes and scarce clothing, about 
the rotten deal the farmers are get- 
ting about the miserable state of the 
rest homes in the Crimea, even about 
the local big-wigs not paying their 
share of taxes 
Of course, it hasn't happened. But 
thout any opposition spokesmen or 
spaper to demand that conditions 
fe be improved, the new Soviet 
ders are tumbline over themselves 
this nevertheless. No one has 
suggested that these men are under 
cover humanitarians. Indeed, the one 
sho started it Was a monstrous can- 
nibal: Lavrentia Beria 
Ot all the Soviet leaders he was in 


the best position to know, through his 
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Why the Cold War Is Thawing 


army of informers, what the Soviet 
people were thinking and what they 
wanted most. Seeking popularity in a 
hurry, what was it that he promised 
them first? An amnesty for many pris- 
oners, and greater security for the 
citizen from arbitrary arrest. Second- 
lv, he moved to assure the minority 
peoples against Russification. Thirdly, 
he opposed the recent, disastrous pol- 
icy of amalgamating collective farms 
into still bigger units and urged easier 
treatment of the farmers and more 
freedom to take their private produce 
to market. Fourthly, he seems to have 
started the campaign promising more 
consumer goods but also, and notably, 
better housing, which must be the 
greatest source of discontent among 
the city masses. 

The worst denunciation the Soviet 
press could find for Beria was “Tito- 
ist”. Tito was for Communism but 
against Stalin’s methods. The accusa- 
tion is supremely significant. The sur- 
est way to popularity which Beria 
could see was to be anti-Stalinist. This 
is some measure of the release which 
the peoples of the USSR felt upon the 
passing of the greatest tyrant of the 
age. Apparently the other Soviet lead- 
ers panicked over the possible chain 
reaction effect of this release of pres- 
sure and promise of a more liberal 
regime, when the lid blew off in Pilsen 
ind in East Germany, and decided 
hastily to try to bottle up Beriaism. 

During the summer months it seem- 
ed that they were floundering, unable 
to agree on a clear line of new policy, 
even trying to reimpose Stalinism. 
Then, it seems that they decided to 
try to sidestep the explosive questions 
of civil rights and more freedom for 
the minority peoples, by turning popu- 
lar attention to the great improve- 
ments which are promised in_ the 
standard of living. 

As luck would have it. the food 
situation has turned much worse than 
it was when, last September, Krush- 
chev made his sweeping admissions 
of the failure of Soviet agriculture. 
There were severe early frosts and bit- 
ter winds on the steppe lands which 
froze much of the vegetable crop in 
the ground and caused the loss of 
large numbers of cattle 

Without the intervention of nature, 
the system had been rigged against 
high tood production, despite the vast 
efforts of a quarte! of a century to 
mechanize agriculture. Krushchev ad- 
mitted that they couldn't even keep 
their trained agronomists down on the 
farm. Out of 350,000 such specialists 
only 18,500 are on collective farms 
today, with 50,000 more in machine 
tractor stations. But the measures 
announced to improve things told 
louder than words that the Soviet 
leaders had been forced to recognize, 
as in the NEP period and in wartime, 
that the only quick, sure way of in- 
creasing farm output is to provide a 
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FIVE YEAR FREEZE: The last time the Foreign Ministers met, at the 

Palais Rose in Paris, June, 1949, it was Schuman, Bevin, Vishinsky and 

Acheson, and they couldn't even agree on an agenda. The faces and the 
mood have changed, but will the result be much different? 


direct incentive for the farmer to 
work harder in the fields and tend the 
livestock more carefully. 

Farmers are to be encouraged to 
work their private 1'2-acre plots, 
as they did notably during the war, 
when it was calculated that nearly a 
quarter of the food reaching the cities 
came from these small, intensively 
worked gardens. The tax on private 
produce is to be halved, and back 
taxes cancelled. Farmers are to be 
encouraged, in particular, to raise 
more livestock privately, and for the 
share of this which must be delivered 
to the state, they are to get 512 times 
the previous price. For butter and 
eggs they are to get double, and for 
vegetables an extra 40 per cent. 

Here is Pravda, of December 28, 
directing the municipalities to provide 
more attractive markets for the col- 
lective farmers. ““New markets, ware- 
nouses and cold storage buildings 
were supposed to have been erected 
by now, but have not been. Even the 
blueprints are not ready .. . market 
halls and tables for trade must be 
made available. To transport the agri- 
cultural produce to market, the roll- 
ing stock of the machine tractor sta- 
tions can be called upon, when not 
working. In large towns special trips 
by truck, trams and trolley buses 
must be organized to carry the produce 
from the railway stations. 

“Provision of suitable goods for 
the farmers who come to market must 
be better organized. It is often the 
case that shops around the market sell 
everything but the goods which are 
needed by collective farmers. And 
there are almost no hotels in existence 
at the collective farm markets.” 

There it is, in so many words: an 
admission that collectivizing, mechan- 
izing, and victimizing have not pro- 
duced more food than before it all 
started, in 1928. So now the Soviets 
are going to try being nice to the 
farmer and letting him keep some- 
thing for himself. Human nature is a 
wonderfully persistent thing. 





The plans for providing more con 
sumer goods, not only for the farmers 
but for the entire working population 
have mushroomed since the earls 
promises were made in the spring, in 
dicating the impression which the 
long-pent-up demand for these things 
has made on the Soviet leaders. Mos 
cow Radio said on December 31 that 
1,200 new factories were to be built 
for this purpose, and that within the 
next three years consumer goods pro 
duction would be doubled. 

What things they say on the Sovie 
Radio and in the Soviet press thes: 
days! “Popular demand in the Soviet 
Union is outstripping the growth ot! 
production and prodding it forward 
It is only a step from that to discovery 
that the more people get the mot 
they want. Then this from Pravda 
January 1: “The final aim of th 
socialist industrialization of our coun 
try was the provision of a better lif 
for the people. Higher qualit 
consumer goods will have to be give 
to the population”. 

And they will have to be given th 
time, for they have been promised an 
withheld too long. What is happenin 
in Russia, if I read the evidence aright 
is a great psychological release trot 
the dungeon of Stalinism. Stalinis! 
was not a normal condition of life 
even in Russia, even in Soviet Russi 
It won't do to say that the new leade! 
could clamp the lid down again jus 
as tight as it ever was. 

Stalin was surely one of the gre 
oppressors of history. Yet even h 
needed popular support of a kind, : 
he quickly found out when he blur 
dered into war with Hitler in 194 
We may have forgotten, but the ne 
Soviet leaders certainly have not, th 
Stalin very nearly went down then. 

To pursue a bold and provocatiy 
policy the new leaders know that the 
must have public support and hig 
morale at home. They are out to pri 
mote that, and this is the main reaso 
tor the thaw in the cold war. 

WILLSON WoopsiD 
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ance with Shakespeare, Tennyson and 


Books the Bible and Prayer Book is equal to 
as RFORMING his. But the marshalling of the inci- 
RAE TITRE SOLE dents of the plot, the compression, the 
WMO OM?” whe masterly placing of the big farcical 
0 moments—it is here that Wodehouse 

shows his dearly-bought mastery. 
|e eS WODEHOUSE Wodehouse has always been a good 
writer; his early school stories Mike at 
Wrykyn and Mike and Psmith prove 


it. But how he has improved upon his 
natural talent! In the letters which he 


























































































Festivum Caput and Master Craftsman 


3 ON JUNE 21, 1939, the University 1941 Sean O’Casey, who should have 
2 








of Oxford bestowed the degree of known better, called Wodehouse wrote to Townend, who is himself a 

Yoctor Litterarum on Pelham Gren- “English literature’s performing flea”. oule Wiadhihaene: initia adie 

ille Wodehouse. The Public Orator, I recommend this book strongly to all of inate ne at adore in des il 

resenting him to the Chancellor in writers, and to all those who think Sakae og Se we is BAe i 

ie usual Latin address, spoke of that they would like to be writers. aoe ee sae eee oe, 

Vodehouse as festivum caput—Petro- With Virginia Woolf's A Writer's oe ‘ Sale le toc h: . he 

iumne dicam an Terentium nostrum? Diary (which I reviewed on January gc a ae 4 a ao : ih 

t was a handsome compliment to the 9) it gives the most penetrating insight aaa otha a eet, ciara 

uthor of more than fifty very popular into a writer’s life that I have seen in Pat for cass simply ada ht 2 

ovels, and it followed the publication current literature; indeed, these two ine critic. anxious to finish a book 

‘f an article in which Hilaire Belloc books, taken together, would make but as ak seit: initia < Alaa cine 

iid that Wodehouse was the best liv- excellent material for a course in writ- books suffer from being too lone 

ig English writer. Six weeks later war ing. Certainly Performing Flea dispels “I sometimes wonder if I really am a there is a right length for every book, 

roke out, and = shortly afterward any notion that the writer of more writer... | dont know-anvthine and whether it pm 900 pages or 90 hel 

Wodehouse was seized by the Ger- than sixty books, which have sold up- I seem incapable of learning . I most writers overshoot the panes: be- 
‘World ians at his home in Le Touquet, and ward of ten million copies, is an irre- feel I've been fooling the public for cause they will not tighten their work 
tthe sas interned. In 1941, after being re- sponsible playboy. On the contrary he fifty years.” Only the last three words I am happy to have this private opin- 
and sased from his prison camp, and is a man of prodigious industry and, reveal that Wodehouse, and not Vir- ion corroborated by so able a crafts- a 
d the vhile living under a kind of house within the limits imposed by his talent, ginia Woolf, wrote that. This is not man as Wodehouse. 

rrest in Berlin, Wodehouse made five a devoted, honest, painstaking crafts- the considered judgment of a playboy Perhaps what has gone before reads 

roadcasts about his experiences over man. upon himself. i : as though it had hens written by vet 
—_ ie German radio; he spoke in his I have not linked the names of Of course, nobody who has ever one iain besotted Wodehouse fan 
aati sual humorous fashion, for the excel- Virginia Woolf and P. G. Wodehouse tried it thinks that being funny is play; who seeks respite from a hard world 
weeee nt reasons that he was in German in order to produce a cheap effect of whether in the circus, on the stage or in the Never-Never Land of Jeeves 
mai inds, that he had no desire to be shock, but simply because the similari- in writing, being funny is highly skilled Ukridge. Mr Mulliner Chuffy ¢ huff. 
_ olitical, and because he thought it ties between them, in their attitude to- work, which demands an_ individual nell Batt ‘ile rest. ne who quotes 
. the sas expected of him. But these broad- ward their work, are many and strik- technique, a fine sense of timing, and Wodehouse (inaccurately and embar- 
tac ists released upon his head a torrent ing. Both show themselves to be vic- a sense of form in addition to the rassingly) after the second cocktail | 
Mos abuse and hatred so serious that tims of that malaise—that dissatisfac- indispensable requisite of a sense of Let me say at once that while I admire 
. that nee the war he has thought it better tion with their work which expresses humor. Wodehouse describes his own Wodehouse very much as a craftsman | 
built live out of England. Thus, in his itself not only mentally but physically novels as musical comedies with the I read his work infrequently ma 
ala fifth decade, his career reached its which has marked so many writers; music left out. The contrivance of with well-controlled delight; of the 
; pro seen seated - nada, This is not so both work to the uttermost limit ot such entertainments is such demanding fifty-odd books listed in the front of 

‘range as it at first appears. physical endurance; both are con- work that, while hundreds of people Performing Flea | have read a modest 
Sovie Wodehouse was the victim of his scious of their fame, and count it as can imitate his style, nobody else in twenty. I like farce well enough, but 
Sante wn popularity. The public is very nothing in comparison with their per- the world can write a story just like I like it spiced with lanier and | 
ali fond of creating idols and then turn- sonal judgment of their work; both him. The style is fairly easy to copy, Wodehouse is never anvthing but 
* ol g upon them savagely when they slave to do the best that is in them. if your ear is good and your acquaint- family reading; his complete rejection 
wale seem to be most secure. Psycho- - - - 


ania enalysts call this the ambivalence of RO YA L BA N K | 
a emotion, there can be no great love D | R ECTO RS | 
thout a corresponding great hatred | 












. lich can supplant it if something | | 
sie es wrong; in other words, emotion 
rv lif a power which retains its strength 
ualit ough it may alter its character. 
ais _Count no man happy, said Sophocles, 
o til he is dead; and think no man 
<a nly seated in the heart cf the public | 
ae ul the public has finally done with I | 
enin . 
ciate This is not to suggest that Wode- 
fone isc Was at any time a figure of 
aks gic majesty, or that his fall from 
life sularity was abysmal. He was for- 
ial ate In some of his friends, who 
aike id by him, and in some critics and 
» jus Pp ople of sober judgment who looked 
¢ efully at what he had done, and 
ore nd nothing desperately wrong in it. 
a + H was most fortunate of all in his 
a 1 calm good sense, which enabled 
a hin to ride out the worst of the storm 
194 “ hout being destroyed and without Cc. J. MORROW LAZARUS PHILLIPS E. C. WOOD 
sa ine = : ; 
’ _ Fito: Waapinad a Batic i Ck Morrow of Halifax and Lunenburg, N.S.; Lazarus PHU LIPS O.B E. Q.¢ , and E. C. Woop 
ae people who delighted in attacking both of Montreal, whose election to the Board of Directors of The Royal Bank of Canada has bee: 
cati\ 1 reviling him as an irresponsible announced. Mr. Morrow is President of National Sea Products Ltd., Ocean Fisheries Ltd., and the 
t the Pl yboy. - Acadia Broadcasting Co. Limited, and a former Director of the Bank of Canada. Mr. Phillips 
hig " ' ee none William Town- founder of the law firm of Phillips, Bloomfield, Vineberg and Goodman, is a Director of National 
Pies = os ag ae . — - caveats Drug and Chemical Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal Trust Company, Montreal Life Insurance Company 
nto Wich he has received from Wode- : eer 
house since 1920. It is called Per- Mailman Corp Ltd., Cc; W. Lindsay Co. Ltd ; Ww oodhouse & Co Ltd. and Consolidate d Theatres Ltd 
DSID fo ming Flea, for in the excitement of Mr. Wood ts President and a Director of Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Ltd . 
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Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


@ Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
iused by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
re irritated, local areas become 
tender and swollen. 

You can get blessed relief—fast— 
by rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the 
sore, swollen areas. It actually helps 
to counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. Buy it 


i any drug counter, 


W. F. Young Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 








BUY YOUR BOOKS 


FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
Mail Orders over $5.00 Postpaid 

















of sex except as a reason for some 
non-sexual antics is part of the boy- 
ishness, the Edwardian Good Chap- 
manship, which lies at the root of his 
work. Farce as it is known to, for 
instance, Gabriel Chevallier, is out- 
side his range. And this, to me, limits 
the appeal of his work; it is not the 
artificiality of his world, but the rejec- 
tion of a vital element in human expe- 
rience and thus in humor, which 
makes it brittle and oddly wistful. 
When Wodehouse began to write, this 
sexlessness was an element of all suc- 
cessful popular fiction; but times have 
changed since 1902, and he continues 
successfully and 


to hug his chains 
with the approval, I am sure, of hun- 
dreds of thousands of devoted readers. 
Performing Flea is called “a self- 
portrait in letters”. It is admirable as 
comment upon a very successful ca- 
reer, and as a revelation of a mind 
Which, without being in any way ad- 
venturous or uncommon, commands 
admiration for its integrity and self- 

knowledge 
ROBERTSON DaviEs 


PERFORMING FLEA — by P. G. Wodehouse, 
edited by W. Townend—pp. 218 and index 
—Longmans, Green—$2.50 


In Brief 


THE NET AND THE SWORD: Poems—by Doug- 
las Le Pan—pp. 56—Clarke, Irwin—$2.00 


[his splendid group of poems amply 
fulfils the promise of the author’s first 
volume, The Wounded Prince, pub- 
lished in 1948. The twenty-two poems 
are aspects of a single ambiguous 
theme: modern war in ancient Italy. 
The poet does not seek answers where 
none ure to be made, but describes 
that which has been lost and is to be 
found in lavered imagery of Renais- 
sance richness. These experiences 
recollected in tranquillity no longer 
have their edge of bitterness, but have 
gained in urgency and poignancy. 

Mr. Le Pan has achieved a poet's 
ize 





‘re Of symbols personal to him, 





but not obscure, illuminating rather, 
to his reader. His Italy is a beloved 
Italy of canvas and book unchanged 
by actual knowledge and curiously 
infused with the breath of Canadian 
forest and lake. 


Several of these poems sustain 
their thought and mood significantly 
far beyond the customary slightness of 
much Canadian poetry, and all have 
deeper undertones half-concealed by 
the high romantic coloring of the sur- 
face. This is poetry of the kind that 


POssesses its reader. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE: Three Short Novels— 
by H. E. Bates—pp. 240—Michael Joseph 
$3.00 


Ihe dedication of these three taut 
tales to W. Somerset Maugham Is only 
the first of several reminders of Mr. 
Maugham in the book, for Mr. Bates’s 
view of love is tinged with Maugham’s 
special brand of cynical irony 

Mr. Bates, however, takes the lyrical 
view of nature, so that his irony loses 
much of its edge. All three stories, 
Dulcime Thre Grass God and The 
De licate 
ipposition of the harmonious flow of 


Nature, are based on the 


external nature and the rigidity or 
disorder of human nature. The distor- 





tions are traced deeper than their 
social setting, and described with fine 
skill and sensitive perception. 


JAMES BROOKE OF SARAWAK: A Biography 
of Sir James Brooke—by Emily Hahn—pp. 
255, notes, bibliography, index, and illus- 
trations—McClelland & Stewart—$4.25 


More unusual than being born in 
Benares in 1803, the son of a Judge 
in the East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, was the fact that James 
Brooke was not sent home to school 
in England until he was twelve. By 
then he was a confirmed Anglo- 
Indian, unable to endure an English 
school, and in four years’ time he was 
back in Bengal as a member of the 
Bengal Native Infantry. Chance, fam- 
ily fortune, and his own character 
made of James a dilettante adventurer 
and a minor director of the course 
of Empire. 

Miss Hahn's biography of this ro- 
mantic exploiter of the noble savage 
presents all versions of several con- 
troversial incidents in his career in a 
book that is fair, but less than fascin- 
ating. The limitation is less the result 
of Miss Hahn’s attempt to lighten her 
serious approach with a conversa- 
tional! sprightliness in style than of the 
character of James himself, who, in 
spite of a rich and varied experience 
and a fairly long life, seems never to 
have reached full maturity. 


THE RECOVERY OF HUMANITY—by James D. 
Smart—pp. 157—Ryerson—$2.50 


By his exegesis of a group of Bib- 
lical passages especially relevant to the 
problems of our time, Dr. Smart calls 


Chess Problem 


@ FROM NORWAY comes a sugges- 
tion to promote a new interna- 
tional chess federation, catering for 
‘all round players and problemists”. 
Those interested are invited to com- 
pete in a tourney for both problems 
and end-games. No particulars are 
given, beyond that by June 1 next, 
entries should reach A. Fossum, Ring- 
eriksgt 11, Oslo, Norway. The British 
monthly, Chess, apparently gets this 
advice from the magazine Problem- 
isten, which it says deals with “all- 
round” chess. 

An international problem = organ- 
ization already exists, but has no 
folder like that of the defunct Good 
Companions Club, and _ gets little 
voice in the magazines in English. In 
June, 1949, some young United States 
problemists attempted to fill the gap 
here of nearly 25 years, by starting a 
monthly American Chess Problemist 
as the organ of a contemplated Chess 
Problem Association of America. Pro- 
duction of the magazine was under- 
taken by Raymond Tump of Mil- 
waukee. Lacking an energetic circu- 
lation official, it has been in suspen- 
sion since August, 1951. 

On diagram we give Problem No. | 
in the American Chess Problemist, a 
play on flight-squares with what is 
termed “correction” moves. With 
it Mr. Hassberg won first prize 
in the second international tourney 
promoted by “Enroque” of Argentina, 
in 1948 











upon Christians to address themselves 
to the task of conquering inhumanity 
and creating a new humanity, guided 
by the fundamental lessons of the 
gospels. : 
Though lacking any grace of style 
these little sermons forcibly remind us 
how superior is the informed anc 
intelligent expounding of Scriptures t 
the pious sentiment and Opportunistic 
moralizing that too often take its place 


THE ARTIFICIAL BASTARD: A Biography o 
Richard Savage—by Clarence Tracy—pp 
152, with illustrations, appendix, and inde» 
—University of Toronto Press—$4.50 
The name of Richard Savage wouk 

only have meaning for scholars hac 
not Samuel Johnson, who knew Rich 
ard Savage, made him the subject o 
one of his best “Lives” of the Englist 
poets. Today Savage is no longer inter 
esting as a poet or playwright, but th. 
insoluble mysteries of his family back 
ground and ambiguous _ personalit 
still arouse curiosity. 

Richard Savage claimed to be th 
natural son of the Countess of Mac 
clesfield and the fourth Earl Rivers 
The difficulty was not that the Ea: 
Rivers, one of the handsomest. mos 
notorious rakes of his time with sev 
eral other recognized bastard childre: 
was his father, but that, the lady 1 
question was a Lady who went t 
infinite trouble to conceal the results 
of her haison which ended, neverthe 
less, in scandal and a divorce that 
made some legal history. It has neve 
been proved that Richard Savage was 
as he claimed to be, the son born o! 
these parents in January, 1697. 

There is strong evidence to support 


Problem No. 50 by E. M. Hassbe: 
Black—Six Pieces. 





Fifteen Pieces 


White 
White mates in two. 


Solution of Problem No. 49 


Key-move  1.Q-Q2, waiting. 
PxKt; 2.K-K3 mate. If P-B4; 2.K-3 
mate. If P-K3; 2.K-B4 mate. If P-B): 
2.K-K4 mate. If Q-Q7; 2.Kt-B7 ma 
If QxB; 2.RxP mate. 

This is an orthogonal version of tie 
self-blocks with white King intert: 
ences of T. Taverner, famous [&>5 
first prize-winner: 

White: K on KB3; Q on KR2; Xs 
on KI and K4; Bs on KKtl aod 
KRI; Kt on QR2; Ps on QB2, Q2 aid 
K6. Black: K on Q4; B on Qk} 
Kt on QKt3: Ps on QB3, Q?2 aid 
KB3. Mate in two. 1.R-KR4. 
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Savage’s claims, and equally strong 
evidence to refute them. Mr. Tracy’s 
sifting of this conflicting evidence has 
ill the attraction of a good detective 
mystery, with Savage’s life lived amid 
Hogarthian scenes and among the lit- 
erary great of the first half of the 
eighteenth century to serve as the 
‘imax. 


THE BALLET ANNUAL: A Record And Year 
Book Of The Ballet—edited by Arnold lL. 
Haskell — pp. 142, with index and many 
good photographs—Macmillan—$4.00 


This eighth issue of The Ballet 
fnnual will be attractive to the now 
arge Canadian audience which has 
enjoyed seeing the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 
et Company on any or all of its three 
Canadian tours, for there is pure pleas- 
ure to be had in recalling the “Giselle” 
% Fonteyn or Shearer, the Odette- 
Odile of Fonteyn or Grey, and such 
exciting and satisfying ballets as 
‘Checkmate”, “Hamlet”, and = “Fa- 
gade”. Since the first appearance of 
this great Company in Canada in 1949, 
Markova and Danilova have = also 
danced “Giselle” for the same pos- 
sible audience; numerous companies, 
good and mediocre, have come to us: 
nd the Canadian National Ballet has 
een Organized and directed by Miss 
Celia Franca. It is disappointing but 
lot surprising to find no mention ot 
this company in The Ballet Annual, 
though the Borovansky Ballet in Aus- 
tralia, Organized during the recent 
war, is given a full report. 

For the balletomane there is the 
year’s news of ballet in London, Paris, 
New York, Copenhagen, and othe: 
centres of the dance, as well as the 
fine criticism of Mary Clarke; a lec- 
ture on “The Technical Evolution of 
\cademic Dancing” by Serge Lifar, 
illustrated with drawings by Monique 
Lancelot: an article on the historical 
vackground of the newly revived 
Delibes ballet) “Sylvia”, written by 
Ivor Guest; a perceptive article on 
Margot Fonteyn by Cyril Beaumont, 
ind numerous smaller pleasures. 


UNIVERSITE—par Jean Bruchési—pp. 113, 
et bibliographie—lLes Presses Universitaires 
laval—$1.25 


A series of four lectures delivered 
vy one of Canada’s most distinguished 
writers at the ninth Canadian confer- 
nce of university teachers, supported 
»¥ the Hazen Foundation, makes an- 
ther distinctively Canadian contribu- 
on to the growing volume ot thought 
’n modern education. 

M. Bruchési traces the historical 
‘volution of the university idea, and 
liscusses the critical state of the mod- 
N university with its generally de- 
reasing regard for religious and cul- 
ural purpose and its increasing sub- 
nission to utilitarian purpose. He gives 

frank appraisal of the relation be- 
ween our two national cultures and 
ommends to our universities the lead- 
rship which will finally make of this 
jouble culture the splendid national 
sset that it should be. 

The core of M. Bruchési’s compre- 
ensive yet concise discussion is that 
nodern university education has gen- 
rally lost and must find anew the pur- 
Ose and means of developing and 
ourishing the whole man. 


M.A. H. 


January 30, 1954 





WILLIAM TOBIN: The mystery man 


of professional hockey 


Sports 





Wyslerious Mister T. 


B THE AUTHENTIC mystery-man ol 
professional hockey iS Mr. 
William Tobin, the great little what- 
is-it of the Chicago Black Hawks. By 
unobtrusively employing some ex- 
tremely clever footwork, he has held 
one of sport’s best jobs for 25 years 
and yet, to the general public, he has 
managed to remain almost as in- 
conspicuous as the 3rd Vice-President 
of United States Steel. 

Mister T. has outlasted a generation 
of hockey potentates. The few who 
are contemporaneous and still active in 
the N.H.L. are: Conny Smythe and 
Happy Day of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs: Jack Adams of Detroit; Dick 
Irvin of Montreal Canadiens and 
Frank Boucher of New York Rangers. 
In this group, one might include 
Arthur Howey Ross of the Boston 
Bruins, but Uncle Arthur has become 
old and mellow and watches his 
hockey with amused detachment from 
a box seat. 

Additionally, Mister T. has out- 
lasted a passe! of Chicago Black Hawk 
coaches. There is no accurate list of 
ALL the Black Hawk coaches but 
among those who come to mind are: 
Clem Loughlin, Emil Iverson, Barney 
Stanley, Duke Keats, Godfrey Mathe- 
son, Dick Irvin, Paul Thompson, 
Ebbie Goodfellow, Johnny Gottselig, 
Charlie Conacher and the powerful 
combination of Tommy Gorman and 
Lionel Conacher. The present’ un- 
fortunate coach of the Hawks ts Sid 
Abel, and you can bet that Tobin will 
outlast Abel, too. 

Tobin appeared headed for oblivion 
when Gorman and Lionel Conacher 
went to Chicago back in 1933. Gor- 
man and Conacher stayed only long 
enough to win a world championship 
tor the Black Hawks and then they 
were banished to Montreal, where 
they won another championship fot 


-SAINTE-MARIE 


AMONG THE HURONS 





By WILFRID JURY and ELSIE MceLEOD JURY 


With drawine JULIUS GRIFFITH a 
PAUL BUCHANAN and 50 photograp! 
Sainte-Marie was the first white settlement in Ontario. Here, where the 
Martyrs’ Shrine now stands, Brebeuf and his brethren built thei: 
headquarters. A leading archacologist and his wife now tell th 
exciting story of the rediscovery of Sainte-Marie—its many buildings 
its sophisticated craftsmanship, Ontario's first farm, and the amazing 
canal—and reconstruct for us the daily life in this, one of the first 
places where European and Red Indian met and lived together, mor 


than three hundred years ago 


This book bears the Imprimatur of the Rt. Rev. John C. Cody 
Bishop of London, Ontario 


{¢ all | ksellers, $3 
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MARKING... 
MAUGHAM WEEK 


IN CANADA JAN. 25-JAN. 31 


We in Canada take pleasure in congratulating W. Somerset Maugham on 
celebrating his 80th birthday on Monday, January 25th. 


In honour of the event, one thousand copies of CAKES AND ALE have been 
publishec. Bound in quarter vellum and measuring nine inches by six, the 
book cortains a tablet signed by the author and the artist. The special edition 


is priced at $21.00. 


Also available in three volumes are THE SELECTED NOVELS, THE COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES and THE COLLECTED PLAYS which are selling at $3.50 each 


THE VAGRANT MOOD-—<« volume of essays will sell for $3.00 


At Your Bookseller 


BSrutioh Sook Serwice 
KINGSWOOD HOUSE 
1068 Broadview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Corporation Securities 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





Sn Jonvery 13th, 1954, a quarterly 


dividend of Fifty Cents per share in 
J.S. currency wos declared on the no 
por value shores of this Company, 
peyable March Sth, 1954 to share 
Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus 


holders of record ot the close of 
business Jonuary 29th, 1954 


Montrea JAMES A. DULLEA 


Secretary 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 
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New Year Right 


So much may depend upon the care you give 
to your securities. W hy not resolve now to put 
them in good order, arranged to bring the most 
satisfactory results in 1954. 


We will be pleased to enter your investments 
for you in a convenient Income Record folder 
and. if you wish, our Research Department 
your list and suggest any 


There is no charge or obligation. 
us giving full details of your investment needs 
and a full report will 


Our current Monthly Bulletin 
is avatlable upon request. 


Ross, ee & Co. 


330 BAY STREEI EM. 


Brampton 


Direct wires to Montreal and New 


the Maroons the following — year. 
Mister T. witnessed their departure 
with bland indifference. 

Mister T. never has attempted to 
emulate the more extroverted National 
Hockey League tycoons. When hockey 
is discussed, he wears a solemn ex- 
pression and shrouds himse!f in 
mysterious silence. He answers ques- 
tions with a knowing wink or nods 
his head gravely. If pressed for an 
answer, he tells a hilariously funny 
story about a travelling salesman from 
Dubuque, shakes hands vigorously and 
hurries away, leaving his inquisitor 
open-mouthed. 

Newspaper _ reporters aren't ad- 
mitted to the secret conclaves of the 
National Hockey League and, con- 
sequently, I cannot describe Mister 
l.’s actions at these earth-shaking 
sessions when his fellow magnates at- 
tempt to corner him. However, I can 
hazard a guess that 30 winks, 40 
nods and about 20 shrugs would be 
par for a three-hour meeting. 

On any subject other than hockey, 
Mister T. can be extremely voluble 
and entertaining. When, as president 
of the Black Hawks, he is compelled 
to make some public utterance con- 
cerning the sport which pays_ his 
salary, he lapses into genial and in- 
offensive double-talk, a form of speech 
which seems to be common to Irish- 
men from Ottawa. (His fellow-Otta- 
wan, Tommy Gorman, also relies 
upon this vocal smoke-screening and 
he is the only other man who can 
make a dissertation on major penalties 
sound like Prof. Albert Fit istein ex- 
plaining the Theory of Relativity.) 

All has not been well in the N Jation- 
al Hockey League in the past few 
years and, very recently, there were 
rumors that the Chicago club would 
be forced to abandon operations. 
Chicago hockey attendance had de- 
clined | alarmingly and distress signals 
were reported flying from the ‘flag- 
poles atop Chicago Stadium. 

In less time than it takes a snail to 
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crawl from Lethbridge to Calgary, 
Mr. Tobin made a statement. Skilled 
interpreters agreed that Mr. Tobin 


had made the following points: (A) 
Chicago is the finest city in the State 
of Illinois; (B) Arthur Wirtz and 
James D. Norris are fine fellows; (C) 
the Black Hawks are in difficulties 
only because the other NHL teams 
refuse to sell players to Chicago. 

No one questioned Mr. Tobin's 
first two assertions. It was on Point 
“C” that he was taken to task. 

Conny Smythe, of the Maple Leafs 
retorted indignantly that, earlier ir 
the season, Chicago had an oppor 
tunity to buy three Toronto players 
of National Hockey League calibre 
Warming up. Smythe suggested that 
the Chicago management wouldn’t 
spend 10 cents to see the Statue of 
Liberty take a swan-dive into New 
York Harbor. Smythe — suggested 
further that he wouldn't cry himsel! 
to sleep if Chicago dropped out o! 
the league. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tobin equably 
when Smythe’s statements were 
brought to his attention, “Chicag 
still is the finest city in the State ot! 
Illinois.” 

Mister T.’s ingrained complacency 
makes it possible for him to ignore 
the possibility that there is any con 
nection between the ownership ot 
the Detroit Red Wings and the Chica 
go Black Hawks. Mr. Wirtz and Mr 
Norris are associated in other profit 
able sporting enterprises but their 
connection in hockey is such a closely 
guarded secret that it is suspected 
only by 25 or 30 million persons. 

Under the circumstances, though 
it seems surprising that, with the 
Black Hawks in difficulties, some well 
meaning friend doesn’t whisper in 
Mister T.’s ear. Some one should ad- 
vise him to ask the Detroit Red Wings 
why the heck they don’t sell a few 
good hockey players to the Chicago 
Black Hawks. 

The ratiocinations of professiona 
hockey magnates are hard to follow 
though. Not so long ago, the Cleve 
land Barons applied for admission t 
the National Hockey League. Th: 
NHL directors turned down th 
Cleveland bid. I'm sorry, but I can 
tell you whether Mr. Tobin shrugge« 
with the “Ayes” or ihe “Nays.” 

However, a mere newspaperma! 
with a bank overdraft probabl 
shouldn't ask why an NHL tean 
wouldn't be financially profitable 1 
Cleveland—a city which supports 
highly successful major league base 
ball franchise in addition to supportin 
the winningest professional footba! 
club in the United States. 

Don’t go away with the idea that 
am disparaging Mr. Tobin. Wit 
superb) nonchalance, he has bee 
balancing on a _ tight-wire for 2 
years and none has matched his per 
formance. 

Once I went on a fishing trip wit! 
Mister T. and you get to know a mat 
when you go fishing with him. 
know where he st: inds” on religion an. 
politics, women’s clothes and contro 
of atomic power. It’s just when 
mention hockey that he begins t 
wink and nod his head and shrug anc 
I think that, possibly, he’s afflictes 
with St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Jim COLEMA? 


Saturday Nigh 
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Succession Duty Laws 
enalty on Savings 


ROSS 


By JAMES OLDFORD 


O SINCE 1941, when the Dominion 
Government entered the field of 
state taxation in earnest, succession 
juties have become of concern to a 
much larger number of families. 

The possibility of succession duties 
vegan with estates of $5,000 when 
the Dominion Government passed its 
ct of 1941. A widow could receive 
p to $20,000 without paying duties 
ind there were exemptions for her 
minor children of $5,000 each. If, 
however, more than $1,000 passed to 

person of more remote relationship, 

id if the estate exceeded $5,000, 
then duties could be collected. 

\s most of the provinces were al- 
ady collecting succession duties at 
it time, the settling of an estate be- 
me a very complex operation. Be- 
use an estate of even $5,000 might 
subject to duty for Dominion pur- 
ses, a Succession duty return to the 
come Tax Department (which ad- 
nisters the Dominion Succession 


| ity Act) became necessary in many 


tates. 
\s succession duty returns usually 
d to be filed with a provincial suc- 
ssion duty department as well as 
‘ Dominion department, estate work 
s characterized by anxiety and vex- 
ous delay. The provincial depart- 
nt, the Dominion succession duty 
essor, the income tax assessor, the 
icitor, the trust company, and the 
strated executors and beneficiaries 
pulled at the estate. 
There were many possibilities of 
ible taxation to add further annoy- 
e and confusion to the situation. 
I: 4 wealthy resident of Ontario died 
p ssessed of assets located in Ontario, 
erta, Quebec, United States and 
United Kingdom, then returns 
hd to be filed with the proper author- 
it’s in each of these places. For 
sone estates returns had to be filed 
W h individual states to the south of 
us Multiple returns became of great 
In Dortance with the estates of those 
Wo held widely diversified shares of 
porations. Diversified investments 
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may have been the course of wisdom, 
but it often led to a morass of con- 
fusion and double taxation, for there 
was very little provision for the pre- 
vention of double taxation in the early 
forties. 

Since the end of the war, several 
changes have been made in the matter 
of succession duties. It was proposed 
that this field of taxation be vacated 
by the provinces in exchange for an 
annual rental from the Dominion. 
Most of the provinces agreed. On- 
tario and Quebec, however, refused 
and are still collecting their own suc- 
cession duties. 

To cover its rental for the use of 
the sole right to levy succession duties 
in provinces with which it had agree- 
ments, the Dominion government 
doubled its rates at the beginning of 
1947. To relieve estates in Ontario 
and Quebec from undue hardship, a 
credit of the lesser of half the Dom- 
inion duty or the full amount of the 
provincial duty was granted. 

These changes did away with some 
of the annoyance of estate work in 
the provinces which had agreements 
with the Dominion. In most cases one 
succession duty return filed with the 
Dominion government is all that is 
now needed. In Ontario and Quebec, 
however, two, and at times, more 
returns are still required. Although 
these provinces still have the problem 
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* Refunds in excess of collections 










1950 

§ 
Newfoundland 86.082 
Prince Edward Island 145,990 
Nova Scotia 601,340 
New Brunswick 655.851 
Quebec 9.093.781 
Ontario 12,169,371 
Manitoba 1,201,732 
Saskatchewan 761.746 
Alberta 1,481,254 
British Columbia 3,722,747 
Yukon 114° 
Totals 29,919,780 





of multiple returns, the problem of 
double taxation has-been reduced con- 
siderably. As mentioned before, the 
Dominion government grants a credit 
of up to half the amount of its duty 
for duties paid to the provinces. In 
addition the two provinces have agreed 
to grant credits on each other’s duties. 
Thus if a resident of Ontario dies 
with stock holdings of Quebec cor- 
porations, then Dominion, Ontario, 
and Quebec returns must be filed, but 
Ontario grants a credit for the duty 
paid to Quebec and the Dominion 
grants credit for the amounts paid to 
each of the provinces. 

The Canadian government has 
made some progress in the avoidance 
of double taxation where residents of 
Canada hold assets in other countries 
at the time of their death. It arranged 
a tax convention, or agreement, with 
the United States back in 1944 where- 
by each country grants to its own 
resident estates a credit for succession 
duties paid to the other government. 
In 1946 Canada arranged a similar 
agreement with the United Kingdom. 
The wealthy Canadian of Ontario or 
Quebec may now die content with the 
thought that, while his estate may 
be required to file succession duty re- 
turns with Ontario, Quebec, the Dom- 
inion, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, in a matter of a year or 
so everything will be ironed out with 
little or no double taxation. 

Another succession duty problem 
was reduced in importance by amend- 
ment of the Dominion act about the 
end of 1945. Prior to that time, if 
one member of a family died leaving 
a goodly estate to another member 
who in turn died shortly after, then 
full succession duties fell heavily on 
the estate in two successive, devas- 
tating blows. 

The amendment in question greatly 
reduced the impact of duties when 
death struck in quick succession in a 
family of means. Section 7, subsection 
6 decreed that assets passing by death 
a second time within a year should 
only be assessed at twenty per cent 
of their fair market value. Each year 
this percentage increases by twenty 
per cent until at the end of five years, 
the second succession is assessed at 
full market value. 

With the overall number of required 
succession duty returns reduced, a 
more equiteble system of credits in 
force, and the problem of quick suc- 
cessions lessened, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in dealing with 
the ugly succession duty problems 
of the early forties. 

There remains for consideration 





Duty Collections 


1951 195? 1953 
S S : 
232,872 261.396 304,502 
79,100 22.058 123,184 
1.009.428 744,421 1,444,701 
988.426 $18,153 946,737 


818.068 6.770.603 


6.319.126 f 


16,455,023 21,402,756 18,978,406 
3,367,890 1.606.921 1.735.926 

$82,042 642.019 1,000,383 
1,839,099 1,252,024 2,262,749 
2.818.109 4,922,024 4,500,610 


7,974 18,145 2,728 
$99,089 38,207,985 38,070,529 
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one particularly inequitable aspect of 
Canadian duties. Our present tax 
structure is quite unfair to what is 
by far the largest group of dutiable 
estates — those passing to members 
of the immediate family and in which 
the aggregate net value ranges just 
above the fifty thousand dollar level. 
While this inequity exists in provincial 
as well as Dominion schedules of 
rates, the latter serves best for illus- 
trative purposes. 


i A CHANGE in the act, effective at 
the beginning of 1948, altered 
from $5,000 to $50,000 the level be- 
low which succession duties could not 
be collected by the Dominion depart- 
ment. This change was made without 
any revision of the schedules of rates 
applicable to the estate as a whole 
and to individual successions. As a 
result a minor inequity of the past 
was immediately blown up into an 
extensive serious problem. 

Suppose before 1948 a stranger to 
the deceased received a bequest of 
three thousand dollars. If the estate 
as a whole was valued at $4999 after 
debts, then no duty had to be paid 
on this bequest. If the estate as a 
whole was valued at $5001, however, 
there would be $81 payable. 

After 1948, however, the factor 
which caused this difficulty struck very 
hard on certain widows and children. 
If a man and his wife have managed 
by intelligent effort and prudence to 
build an estate of exactly $50,000 
from his income, then no duty can 
be collected upon his death. But if 
they have built his estate to $53,400, 
then there will be exactly $3400 duty. 
Their extra $3400 of savings will all 
be taken by the succession duty ad- 
ministration. 

If they have brought it to the 
$60,000 level, then a duty of $4240 
must be paid to the Dominion. In 
other words the greater the amount 
saved over and above the fifty thou- 
sand level, the smaller the portion of 
the excess which must be handed over 
to the government. This is a direct 
reversal of our tax philosophy that 
heavier tax rates must be paid by the 
more fortunate. It is only at the 
$95,000 level that this trend in effec- 
tive rates is corrected again 

Fstates trom $5 .000 to $95.000 
represent a very high percentage of 
the total number of dutiable estates 
To tax them so unfairly is to invite 
antagonism toward succession duties 
on the part of a very influential group 
of citizens. It inculcates in them an 
attitude that it is both fair and prudent 
to plan their affairs in such a way 
as to dodge their succession duty 
liabilities, as enacted by law. As col 
lection of taxes is highly dependent 
upon the co-operation of those taxed, 
it is the most foolish type of tax 
policy to treat such an important 
group so unfairly 
, Our governments might lose a 
modest amount of revenue by making 
their rates of duties apply only to 
the amount by which the total of the 
successions to widows and dependent 
children exceeds $50,000, but it would 
be a wise course to adopt This would 
restore to many of the beneficiaries 
of our estates the principle of taxation 
in accordance with their ability to pay 
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Gold & Dross 


Ev | 


Pacific Eastern 
holder of some Pacific 


3 1 AM the 
(Eastern) Gold Mines 


having held them since the transfer 
of one new for eight old. These shares 
have recently jumped from 12 cents 
to around 30. Do you know of any 


shares, 


recent development in this company? 


{re thre share s worth holding, or 
should 1 sell? A.M.W., Telegraph 
Cove, B.C. 


\fter being idle for some years, 
Pacific (Eastern) has moved into the 
Manitouwadge Lake area of Ontario 
Where Geco and Consolidated Howie 
have developed considerable interest. 

Whether the 18 claims acquired in 
this area are of any merit is a sub- 
ject for sheer guess at this time, but 
there is room for hope that a drilling 
program will develop some news about 
ore. 

As there are 2,153,432 shares re- 
maining in the treasury of the new 
stock, a financing deal to market the 
stock through options could be made 
quite easily and such a deal would 
provide some market action. 

Holding seems warranted in view 
of the possibilities of an extension of 
the advance. 


Stanwell Oil 


& 1 BOUGHT Stanwell Oil and Gas 
at an average price of $1.63 and 
have seen it fall steadily 
When the oils had a brief but marked 
rally in October, Stanwell failed to 
follow the group upward. Should 1 at- 


€ver since. 


tempt to average down on this stock 
that it will have a 
or would it be wiser to take 


now, in the hope 
rally late rf, 
halance in 


EL MM.B:, 


a loss and re-invest the 
more likely oil stock? 
Toronto 


SOV E 


Stanwell has had a number of pre- 
decessors. The old Picadilly Porcupine 
Gold Mines became Picadilly Petro- 
elums and then, consolidated with 
Redwater Petroleums, finally became 
Stanwell in May, 1952. 

From what can be seen of the oil 
reserves of the company, there 1s little 
to justify the present price of 97 cents. 

Selling advisable with the 
purpose of taking a position in a com- 
pany with more concrete assets than 


seems 


can be seen here. 


Noranda Mines 


8 SOME TIME ago 1 bought one 
hundred shares of Noranda at an 
average Would you ad- 
vise that | take a loss and switch to 
something else where 1 might recoup 
same or do you think that in time 
Noranda will come back?—N.H.DeB., 
Charlottetown. 


cost of 6912. 


Considering the present outlook for 
base metal producers, the possibility of 
an extensive recovery in the price ot 
Noranda does not seem good at the 
present time. Copper demand, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, is oft 
very considerably. Brass mills report 
their business is off some 20 per cent 
from last January, and are reluctant 


to place new orders with producers 
until the expected reduction in the 
price of copper takes place. As a result 
of this attitude, orders for refined cop- 
per are off about 41.5 per cent, at 
31,000 tons, from the 53,000 tons 
ordered in December. 

This is reflected in the New York 
futures market where February cop 
per is quoted at 25.9 cents and July 
copper at 23.85 cents. 

As earnings will also be affected by 
the strike that has been under wa‘ 
for some time at the mine, and cost: 
of operation will increase with highe 
Wages, net profits and possibly divi 
dends will be reduced. 

The chart pattern of the 
shows that after the February, 1951 
high of 85, repeated selling throug! 
1952 placed an effective ceiling upor 
the stock at 85-86. This was followec 
by a broad pattern of distribution nea 
75 that ended with the sharp drop t 
66. Continued selling has sent the 
price downward in a series of tum 
bles to the recent low of 58!2. 

The recent recovery brought the 
price back up to 62, where furthe 
upward action is blocked by the dis 
tribution that took place from Septem 
ber under 65. 

As there are no indications that th 
broad downtrend has been completed 
the taking of vour loss at the present 
price of 62 seems warranted, with the 


stoch 


objective of replacing the stock nea 
a down target of 42. 


Central Leduc 


ik ABOUT A YEAR Geo, on the basi 
that future prospects, due to ex 
tensive land holdings, were good, | 
1.000 shares of Centra 
Lid. at 3.30. Has an 
arisen whic} 


purchased 
Leduc Oils 
unfavorable condition 
makes future prospects unlikely an 
would vou advise taking a loss? Woul 
vou review the market action of thi 
stock from the technical standpoint 


R.R.M., Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Central Leduc must be considered 
in the light of all the events that hay 
befallen the western oils since th 
great oil market got under way | 
1951. The first stages were the “land 
play”, in which acreage alone pr 
vided hopes, and the drilling play that 
saw well after well brought in in ti 
proven fields. These provided tt 
stimulus that helped push the Toront) 
Stock Exchange Oil Index to the hig 
of 155.72 in April of 1952. 

After this came the slow realizatic 
that land news and drilling news wei: 
not enough, and that the great pro 
lem lay in marketing the oil that h: 
been discovered to provide the pri 
duction revenue needed to keep con 
panies active in exploration and d- 
velopment work and provide the 
means of maintaining essential wor 
ing capital. 

As enthusiasm ebbed, under the 
pressure of facts, there began the pr 
cess of revising the prices of @il stocks 
to their possible income and chanc:s 
of survival in what has always been 4 
“big money” game. This was a griin 
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srocess of separating the possible sur- 
ivors from the mass of hastily pro- 
1oted companies and aligning the 
rices of the stocks to what they could 
arn. 

Central Leduc was no exception. 
he annual report for the year ending 
uly 31, 1953, showed the company 
ad interests in 31 producing oil wells 
nd 5 potential gas wells. 

From these there was derived a 
evenue of $287,880, which with other 

ncome provided a net revenue of 
425,233. After all deductions, a net 
rofit of exactly zero was made. As 
ompanies are rated, regardless of 
heir classification, first upon their 
arning capacity and secondly upon 
heir asset value, the stock price re- 
lected this in the broad decline from 
he January, 1953, high of 4.30 to the 
September low of 1.40. On the basis 
f total assets of $3,447,879 divided 
xy the 2,758,005 shares outstanding 
he stock is still above the round fig- 
ire value of 1.10. 

From the technical point of view, 
he chart pattern has faithfully in- 
licated all these developments. From 
he 1951 low of 1.79, the price ad- 
vanced in a series of “swings” to the 
952 high of 5.65. The decline from 
this point developed a “head and 
shoulders top” above 5.50 that was 
followed by an abrupt decline to 2.80, 
the recovery to 4.30 last January and 
the collapse to 1.40 in September. 

From there the hesitant recovery 
that has marked the action of the 
small segment of the oil list that 
shows promise, has lifted the price 
yriefly to the 2.00 mark and after a 
reaction to 1.70, to 1.90 at time of 
vriting. 

Technical analysis of the trends in- 
licated that this recovery could be ex- 
tended to around 2.50, but some very 
eal news would be needed to carry 
ie stock to the next objective of 3.60. 

On the evidence that the company 
as sufficient production revenue to 
ontinue exploration and the technical 
dications of a recovery to 2.50, sell- 
1g does not seem advisable now. A 
stop loss” at 1.35 does. 


Canadian Chemical 


9 I WOULD APPRECIATE your opin- 


ion on the advisability of buying 
hares of Canadian Chemical and 
ellulose, Ltd., at the current market 
rice of 8 for capital gain over a 
riod of, say, two years.—R. B. T.., 
oroton Heights, Connecticut. 


Considering both the general indi- 
‘ions of slackening business activity 
id the rather cloudy outlook for 
is company, which is reflected by 
le recent new low of 7!2 for the 
ock, it would appear better tactics 
) await the appearance of the annual 
‘port next March before making any 
mmitments. 
Considerable progress was indicated 
the interim report that covered the 
erations for the first half of 1953, 
id the chemical plant at Edmonton 
approaching full operation, but the 
iestion of markets for both acetate 
im and chemicals needs to be 
iswered before any estimate of pos- 
ble earnings can be made. 
As the long decline in the price of 
e stock from the 1952 high of 16 
to the low of 7'2 has indicated, the 
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company has been faced with a 
variety of troubles, from difficulties 
at the Columbia Cellulose operation, 
which required extensive and expen- 
sive changes in the plant, to costs well 
in excess of estimates in bringing the 
Edmonton plant into production. 
These costs, and the heavy funded 
debt position provided by the various 
bonds of the subsidiary companies, 
whose interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements must be fulfilled, seem to 
preclude the possibility of dividends 
for a considerable period. 

Thus, with so many unknown fac- 
tors in the situation, the stock does 
not appear attractive for risk without 
income until some measure of the 
company can be taken from. the 
annual report. 


Ventures 


ee} WOULD You advise holding or 
selling Ventures Ltd., at the pres- 
ent time? I bought in 1947 at 10.— 
E.G.C., Dundee, Scotland. 

As the major holding company of 
the Thayer Lindsley mining empire, 
controlling such companies as Fro- 
bisher, Falconbridge Nickel, Hoyle 
Mining and a host of others whose 
operations span Canada and reach into 
South America and Africa, Ventures 
would appear to be a good long term 
holding at your price. 

From the market action of the 
stock it appears that a good level of 
support has been developed above 13, 
where the long decline from the 1952 
high of 24'4 halted last September. 
An upward thrust from this base 
through 17 would likely continue to 
about 20, where very heavy supply 
would be encountered. 

Should the present trading range 
of 14-16 be maintained, the possibili- 
ties of an upward move will tend to 
fade and a reversal to test again the 
low of 13 will be possible. A decline 
through the low would indicate a 
further extension of the decline to 
around 10. 


In Brief 


24 1 BOUGHT several thousand shares 
of Gold-Uranium Exploration 
Ltd., some time ago? Is the company 
insolvent? Any news?—R. D. M., 
Vancouver. 

Reported inactive, but work planned 
on the property this year. 


ARE SHARES of Goldyke Mines of 
any value?—M. S., Toronto. 


No. 


WOULD YOU recommend the pur- 
chase of Trans-Era Oils as a specula- 
tion at the present price of 43 cents? 

Bole Ws 


Not recommended. 


Toronto. 


WILL YOU give your opinion of 
Mutual Investment Funds as an in- 
vestment now compared with Gov- 
ernment and other high grade bonds? 

L. A. W., Deep River, Ont. 


Stick to bonds. 
WOULD you please give me an 
opinion on McManus Petroleums? 
A.M. B., St. Thomas, Ont. 
Not a buy. 
W. P. SNEAD 


Call your nearest telegraph 


PW can work for you. 
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Canadian National Railway Company 


334% Bonds due Feb. Ist, 1974 
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Government of Canada) 
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Price: At the market, about 99.50 
and interest to yield 3.78% 
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Bonds placed with any of our offices will 
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Reports, orders, specifications—sent with the 
speed of light . instantly, accurately dup 
licatec in type, on one or all machines in your 
private network ... acknowledged or answered 
immediately . no delays, no mistakes, no 
misunderstandings. PW Teletype speeds orders, 
eliminates costly duplication of warehousing 
and inventories. There's a place for Private 
Wire Teletype in your business 
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Designed and created by 
Office Specialty—the people 
who know office furniture— 


this functional 48-page 


catalogue was written without 


the use of superlatives or 
weighty description. All 
necessary information is 


presented in a clear, concise 


manner by the use of drawings 


or large illustrations, many 


in full colour. The complete line 


of Office Specialty’s steel 
suites, desks, aluminum and 
steel chairs is at your 


fingertips— mail coupon or 


visit one of our many branches 


today for your free copy. 
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NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 


Please rush to me, without obli- 


new catalogue "a 


gation, your 
collection of steel and aluminum 
office furniture.” 
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n payable in Canadian funds, 
jar 19, 1954, to shareholders 
rd at the lose of business Feb- 
1, 1954 
de f the Board 
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Who’s Who in Business 


Sir George Found An Honest Man 


oO SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD Hugh Francis 

Labatt has visited every town in 
Canada, almost every country in the 
world (including Siberia) and is still 
dashing about. His energy is apparent- 
ly limitless and his enthusiasm for his 
job unquenchable. 

When asked if he can explain the 
disparity between his age and his ac- 
tivity he is apt to reply: “I owe it all 
to drinking Labatt’s beer.” 

President of John Labatt Limited 
since 1950, Hugh Labatt has been its 
emplovee for more than half a cen- 
tury. In his teenage days he sat on a 
low stool and used his bare hands to 
paste labels on the empty bottles. He 
is the fourth Labatt to head the com- 
pany founded by his grandfather and, 
apart from the per- 
iod from 1905 to 
1907, has always 
been busy on La- 
batt 

Those two years 
he spent with the 
imposing title of 
Comptroller of the 
Canada Brass and 
Supply Company, a 
bankrupt foundry 
tor which his father 
had been left re- 
sponsible and which 
his father’s 
tor, Sir George 
Gibbons. had 
thought would be 
cheaper to operate. 
Unaware that this 
responsibility was 
coming his way, 
Hugh Labatt 
walking down 
Richmond Street 
in London, Ont., on his” return 
from inspecting one of the company’s 
offices in New Brunswick when Sir 
George rushed out of a barber’s shop 
calling his name. “He had lather down 
one side of his face,” Labatt’s Presi- 
dent recalls, “and he told me he'd 
been looking all over for an honest 


business. 


solici- 


Was 


man and I was the one he wanted. He 
gave me the task of winding up the 
foundry’s business and it wasn’t until 
two vears later I got back to brewing.” 

When he did get back, it 
continue his progression through the 


was to 


company; he became secretary-treas- 
urer in 1911 and added the duties of 
vice-president four years later. Pro- 
hibition arrived in 1916 and for more 
than a decade gave the company its 
leanest times. It did, however, keep the 
new vice-president on the move hbe- 
cause, while the Ontario Temperance 
Act prohibited in beer 
and liquor between persons in Ontario, 
it was not intended to prevent them 
between persons in Ontario and those 
in another province or country. This 
resulted in the sort of. paradox where 
drinkers in Ontario could order La- 
batt’s beer from offices in Quebec to 


transactions 





HUGH IL 


which it had been shipped specially so 
that it could be legally sent back. 

In addition to his frequent trips into 
Quebec (where, in 1916, he establish- 
ed a mail order liquor business) he 
was busy trying to drum up sales in 
the West where, before Provincial 
Tariffs, Labatts had been much in de- 
mand, moving westward with the 
spreading CPR and catering to such 
discriminating customers as the North 
West Mounted Police. (Today, La- 
batts is once again moving westward 
with its purchase of Shea’s Winnipeg 
Brewery—the oldest in Manitoba.) 

In 1917 with his brother John still 
President (a position he retained until 
two years before his death in 1952) 
Hugh Labatt went off to war, joining 
the 79th Battery, 
RCA as a gunner 
and serving with the 
Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force in Si- 
beria. He was de- 
mobilized in 1919, 
appointed Honor- 
ary Lieutenant - 
Colonel of the 7th 
Field Brigade in 
1937 and of the 
7th Medium Regi- 
ment in 1946, and 
infrequently at- 
tends their reunion 
gatherings as a 
guest of honor. He 
claims he has un- 
successfully asked 
for his release from 
the Army, “But 
they've got me 
frozen.” 

His bachelorhood 
of forty-seven years 
was brought to a close in 1931 when 
he married Angela Margaret Pierce, a 
railroad executive’s daughter whom 
he first met while attending his broth- 
er’s wedding. The following year John 
Labatt Limited celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of moving to the brewery’s 
present site. ; 

White-haired Hugh Labatt who has 
no children, is fond of swimming, 
cricket and cycling at all of which he 
has been a champion, in a minor- 
league sort of way. 

Apart from running the prosperous 
brewery (net profit last year almost 
$134 million) with its plants in Lon- 
don, Winnipeg and Toronto (it also 
owns a site in Montreal), Hugh Labatt 
is president of a subsidiary transport 
company which is at present inactive; 
vice-president of the jointly-owned 
Brewers’ Warehouse Company; and a 
Governor of Trinity College school at 
Port Hope. 

In deference to his lengthy experi- 
ence in the industry, the Dominion 
Brewers’ Association last Spring elect- 
ed him President of this national trade 
association for the second time. 

JOHN WILCOCK 


Ashley & Crippen 
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Norwich Union Appointment 





JOHN M. WHITLEY 


Mr. J. E. Haskins, General Manage! 
for Canada of the Norwich Union 
Group of oo announces the 
appointment of Mr. John M. Whitley 
as Superintendent of Agencies for 
the Norwich Union Group. 

Mr. Whitley joined the Norwich 
Union Group of Companies in 1937, 
first serving in the Automobile and 
Accident Claims Departments. He 
was then appointed Inspector for 
Central Ontario. After serving in 
that capacity for four years, Mr 
Whitley became Inspectar for the 
Greater Toronto territory. In 1952 
he was appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies for the Metropolitan Area 
of Toronto. Mr. Whitley is therefors 
well equipped for the duties his new 
appointment involves. * 
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Famous as Bermuda Itself! 


THE 








Its world-famous golf course is, far 


that Bermuda 
sailing, fish 


and away, the finest 
affords; the bathing, 
ing, unsurpassed. Sheltered en-tout 
cas tennis courts. Dancing evenings 
The accommodations and atmosphere 
—like those of your club at home. 
American plan. 

For full information, see your 


Travel Agent or 


Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 


92 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
EMpire 6-3422 


Also New York, Boston, Phila Cleveland, Chica 
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The Annual Meeting of Shareholders 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


Export Trade, 


Living Standard, 


Endangered by ‘High Cost 
Economy”. Costs must be 


Competitive, Says 
President 





“Time ripe for dollar countries to show good faith 
by reducing trade barriers and red tape 
as aid to Britain in making pound 
convertible.” 


The tendency to become a high-cost 
onomy in which natural and artificial 
irriers prevent Canada from achiev- 
ig the degree of flexibility and 
obility required for orderly adjust- 
ent was the main theme of the 
idress of James Muir, President, at 
e Annual General Meeting of Share- 
lders of The Royal Bank of Canada. 
creased flexibility is needed, he main- 
ned, if Canada is to make those price 
ijustments necessary to maintain sta- 
ity and prosperity at home, and in- 
re a competitive position in world 
irkets, Canada, he declared, should 
so further in every possible way the 
vement towards a world of liberal- 
d trade and convertible currencies. 
A thriving export trade,” said Mr. 
iir, “is a means not only of paying 
imports, but of securing, through 
intity production, lower costs for 
nadian goc’s whether these are ex- 
rted or consumed at home. Canada 
hope to maintain her standard of 
ng only if she keeps her costs com- 
etely competitive with those of pro- 
ers abroad 


HIGH COST ECONOMY 


‘osts and prices in the Canadian 
momy tend to be insulated in two 
iys: first, there are business taxes, 
es taxes, excise taxes, and customs 


The means to our stability and 
|} prosperity involve an_ increasingly 
|} mature attitude on our own part 
towards our future role in the 
society of nations. The amiable 
| charge commonly levelled by critics 
| at home and abroad that, as a 
; nation, Canadians tend to be unduly 
onventional and complacent is not 
without foundation. These charac- 
teristics may actually be further en- 
ouraged by the good press we con- 
tinue to get abroad. Yet nothing 
‘ould be more dangerous that the 
land assumption that as a people 
|} Wwe are impressing the world with 
the superiority of our character and 
accomplishments. 

More correctly, perhaps, our situa- 
tion is akin to that of an heiress 
vho can never be sure that she is 
idmired for herself and not merely 
| for her wealth. Our great wealth of 
natural resources is an inheritance 
Vhich, like an individual's inheri- 
tance, is evidence of good fortune 
rather than talent. We have still to 
rove that we can make the most 
if these natural resources in build- 
ng a great nation. 

It is true that foreign investment 


| GOOD PRESS ABROAD ENCOURAGES COMPLACENCY 
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duties which, because they are largely 
at the manufacturer's level, are em- 
bedded in the cost base. Second, there 
are certain “invisible insulators,” whose 
existence is none the less evident, which 
make some Canadian prices even higher 
relative to foreign prices than the dis- 
parity warranted by taxes, duty, and 
costs of transport. For example, a cer- 
tain British book that retails in the 
United Kingdom for 28s (or at the cur- 
rent rate of exchange $3.92) sells for 
$5.00 in New York and $7.50 in Toronto. 
A certain piece of British manufactur- 
ed equipment retailing at £41 in the 
United Kingdom (the equivalent of 
about $112 Canadian) brings $219 in 
the United States and $275 in Montreal. 
An American-made article of household 
equipment sells for $77.50 in New Eng- 
land; but the price of the same article 
in Montreal is $149.00 


MONEY MARKET NEEDED 


We must not ignore the fact that the 
attitude of our government is generally 
one that favours freedom of interna- 
tional trade and exchange. Pressure 
for special treatment, even when back- 
ed by evident hardship on the part of 
some producer groups, has been met by 
clearly moderate concessions. More- 
over, as I have already said, our mone- 
tary authority has adopted a policy ap- 


is a relatively small part of Canada’s 
gross public and private invest- 
ment; but it is precisely this foreign 
investment that has provided in 
good measure the risk capital needed 
in resource development. This is the 
usual course of events in a rapidly 
growing country. Nevertheless, until 
we prove ourselves, it is safer I 
think to proceed on the unflattering 
assumption that our _ popularity 
Shean is based not so much on 
what we are as on what we have 
Canada is so dependent for pros- 
perity on a healthy flow of goods, 
services, and investment funds across 
her borders that the maintenance 
of favourable opinion abroad is an 
especially important consideration. 
But, if we are not to disappoint 
our friends abroad and even more 
important if we are not to fail in 
achieving the economic development 
promised by our great natural re- 
sources, we must adopt those long- 
run measures that remove or reduce 
certain special barriers to our econo- 
mic growth. The most important of 
these barriers is the smallness of our 
population with a consequent nar- 
rowness of our national market. 








propriate to a nation that must main- 
tain a competitive position in foreign 
markets. Not the least important as- 
pect of this policy has been the active 
encouragement by your central bank of 
a money market in Canada. The Bank 
of Canada’s activities and its co-opera- 
tion with financial institutions in this 
respect have led to great improvement. 
But today something more is needed 
It is time now for the chartered banks 
and all other financial institutions in 
Canada not only to support the efforts 
of the central bank but to take positive 
steps to increase their own initiative 
and activity in the development of a 
Canadian money market. Such a mar- 
ket is not only a symbol of economic 
maturity and strength but is in fact 
prerequisite to continued progress in a 
country, like Canada, whose economic 
future depends on the expansion of 
world trade and investment 


DOLLAR AREA'S ROLE 


We seem nearer to convertibility to- 
day than we have been since the im- 
position of wartime exchange control 
throughout most of the world; but the 
prerequisites to convertibility have not 
changed. 

Since the end of the war the world’s 
hopes for convertibility have waxed 
and waned with Britain's exchange re- 
serves. Today with reserves at $2,520 


millions and steadily improving, Bri- 
tain can afford once more to consider 
freeing the pound sterling with the 
great advantage that now she _ will 
move from a position of strength 
rather than weakness. 

I think we can say that Britain and 
her partners in the sterling area, as 
well as most of her NATO partners 
in western Europe, have not only ac- 
eepted convertibility as desirable in 
principle, but have in fact subjected 
themselves to the discipline in their 
domestic monetary and fiscal policy 
which is one of the prerequisites to 
convertibility. 

I believe the time has come for the 
dollar area to show evidence of good 
faith by reducing trade barriers both 
in the form of tariff duties and in the 
form of customs formalities and red 
tape. The dollar area must in addition 
show willingness to undertake certain 
responsibilities in the international 
monetary field. 


ULTIMATE REWARDS GREAT 


I have emphasized the seriousness 
of the problems we have to face both 
in the immediate and in the more 
distant future. This does not mean 
that I have anything but the most 
abundant faith in our ability as a 
nation to solve our problems; but I 
have thought it better to risk some 
over-emphasis than to encourage false 
hopes. The economic policy required 
to solve these problems will involve 
the sacrifice of expediency to sound 
principle in a number of matters 
where the choice must be politically 
very difficult. But the ul 
ward is great: no less in fact than the 
growth of 
stature she needs to take her place 


among the great nations of the world 





Canada 





General Manager Reports Assets 
Over $2.8 Billions 


T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, 
in reviewing the bank’s 1953 report, 
stated that total assets of The Royal 
Bank of Canada have now reached 
the imposing total of $2,895,856,189. 
This, he said, was a new high mark in 
Canadian banking history, and is the 
highest ever reported by any Canadian 
bank 

Deposits likewise had reached rec- 
ord totals, said Mr. Atkinson. They 
now stand at $2,734,644,076, an in- 
crease of $207,133,639 over the pre- 
vious year “It is encouraging to 
note,” said Mr. Atkinson, “that Cana- 
dians generally continue to save a 
reasonable proportion of their incomes 
The increase in deposits of the bank 
has been acccmpanied by the expansion 
in the number of accounts on our 
books.” 

Mr. Atkinson reported profits for the 
year had increased $1,506,051 over the 
previous year. After providing for 
taxes, depreciation and dividends, the 
net profits for the year amounted to 
$8,635,136. The bank's Reserve Fund 
now stands at $70,000,000. This, the 
President noted, was for the first time 
in the bank’s history, equivalent to 
twice the tank’s Paid-up Capital. This 
year’s increase in this fund, he said, 
had resulted from the transfer to it 
of not only a part of the year’s earn- 
ings but also of $12,000,000 from the 
bank’s reserves for contingencies. 

The bank's programme of branch 
improvement continued during the 
year. Construction of a new building 
to house its Calgary business was com- 
menced, and a new building for its 
Hamilton Branch will be underway 
shortly. Six new branches and 4 sub- 
branches were opened in Canada, and 
3 branches and sub-branches were 
opened abroad, bringing the total num- 
ber of branches up to 793, of which 
70 are in the foreign field. 


ROYAL BANK ABROAD 


Mr. Atkinson dwelt on the growing 
number of the bank’s branches abroad, 


especially in the West Indies and 
British Guiana. The bank now operates 
66 full-time and 4 subsidiary branches 
abroad, and now has under consider 
ation the opening of two additional 
offices in the Caribbean area 

Naturally the volume of our busi- 
ness abroad fluctuates with the trend 
of conditions in the many countries 
where we operate. From time to time 
exchange restrictions imposed in cer- 
tain countries delay remittances but, 
on the whole, over the long period 
your bank has operated abroad, a 
satisfactory solution has always beer 
found to such temporary problems, and 
the contribution made to the overall 
earnings of the bank by the foreign 
division has always been excellent from 
our Overseas division for the period 
under review 

With respect 
acter of our business abroad, we con- 
tinue our policy of wide distribution 
of risks and our portfolio of loans and 
investments is diversified and sound 
from the standpoint of liquidity 


PRAISE FOR STAFF 


the 


the general char- 


The past year’s business, 
in the history of Canadiar 
was built on precisely the sar 





dation as has served this bank 





k s 
well ever since its first days. There is 
little spectacular or dramat ibout 
it: there are no secret weapons in 
armoury. The base of ss is 
the superior service fror 
line staff in courtesy, help 
fulness and ine ul S 
tomers’ welfare. T utiv 
officers would be of \ 
out it 

Wherever we go, we hear fron 
tomers—some of them old-establisl 
some new, and some casual ib 
how graciously they have been treate 
by our branch officers. Th: it 





is an asset beyond calcul 
behalf of the executive I thank 
member of the staff for his ar 
part in building it 
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Films 


Dreary Garrulity 


(o Intimate Relations, a film version 
3 of Les Parents Terribles from the 
British ste 


drearily garrul- 






1U1OS, IS SO 


ous that it is hard to believe it could 


ever have originated in the lively 


san Cocteau. The story has 
French 


family group, consisting of a mother, 


to do with a= middle-class 





‘Tue 


a father, an only son and a resident 
aunt. The father is involved with a 
pretty book-binder (Elsa Albin), and 
so is the son. The mother is patho- 
logically attached to her son. Among 
them they work up a fine witch’s 
brew of emotion which is kept briskly 
stirred by the aunt, a managing type. 
They are all people for speaking their 
minds, and at moments you may feel 
as though you were listening to the 
tape-recording of a family brawl 
which no one had taken the trouble 
to edit. Elsa Albin, a pretty girl and 
a sensitive young actress, is worth 
watching. 


How to Marry a Millionaire tol- 


lows The Robe on the wide screen 
and sets out to prove that strictly 
secular subjects are just as well adapt- 
ed to cinemascopic treatment as 
Biblical material. They are, too, if 
the subjects are Marilyn Monroe, 
Lauren Bacall and Betty Grable, and 
if you sit far enough back. To prove 
further that the wide screen needn't 
exclude intimacy, the  script-writer 
(Nunnally Johnson) has added a 
couple of family jokes having to do 
with Betty Grable’s husband (Harry 
James) and Lauren Bacall’s husband 
(Humphrey Bogart). I'm not sure, 
however, that these familiar touches 
help much in bringing these mural- 
sized cuties appreciably nearer. 


Here Come the Girls presents Bob 
Hope as an aging chorus boy whx 
“started from the gutter and found 
he had a round ticket.” It is in Tech 
nicolor and Comedian Hope is sup 
ported by star Arlene Dahl and 
singers Rosemary Clooney and Ton 
Martin. They are only the support 
Bob Hope, as usual, is the act. 

The plot, such as it is, has to dk 
with a killer who is out to stab an) 
admirer of beautiful Miss Dahl, 
musical comedy star. Since Hope i 
regarded as the most expendabl 
member of the cast, he is promote: 
to the leading male role. It’s stan 
dard Hope. 

Mary Lowrey Ros 





CANADA PERMANENT TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING, 320 BAY STREET, TORONTO 


Board of Directors 


President 


T. D'ARCY LEONARD, C.B.E., Q.C 


I ice-Presidents 


CHARLES S. ROSERTSON 


ROY L. 


WARREN 


LEIGH M. McCARTHY 


Directors 


SAMUEL ROGERS, Q.C. 


JOHN A. MacAULAY, @.C 


H. W. MANNING 


HENRY S. GOODERHAM 


HON. C. J. BURCHELL, P.C., Q.C., LL.D. 


G. HAROLD AIKINS, D.S.O., Q.C., Li.D 


H. M. PATTERSON 


J. M. PIGOTT, C.B.E., K.C.S.G 


HARRY J 


E 


L. MacDONALD 


CYRIL F. H. CARSON, Q@.C 


LS 


GILLETT 


CLIFFORD SIFTON, D.S.O 


CARMICHAEL, C.M.G 


OUR SERVICES 


FOR INDIVIDUALS 


TORONTO 
WOODSTOCK BRANTFORD HAMILTON 
Sranch PORT HOPE MONTREAL SAINT JOHN 
Offices HALIFAX WINNIPEG REGINA 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


T. D’Arey Leonard, Q.C.. President and General 
Vanager. in presenting the 41st Annual Report 


of The Canada Permanent Trust Company, stated... 


During 1955 our Company has shared in the continuing prosperity 
of Canada. Our total volume of business has recorded another gain, 
It is interesting to note that in the last twelve vears, the volume of our 
assets under administration has doubled. significant evidence of the 
quality of the Company's service. 
Trustee Seri ice for every Estate 

While our assets under administration now amount to more than 
S100,000,000, it is as well to state that we do not place too great an 
emphasis on size alone. Growth in volume is a reward for service well 
performed, but it demands also that such standard of service must be 
maintained over an ever increasing number of accounts. Furthermore, when 
it comes to the matter of the size of the individual estate or trust, 
we would not like it to be thought that an estate or trust is too small for 
us to handle. [ hope it may be true always. as it is now, that no 
matter how large our Company may grow its services will still be 
ivailable to all persons who desire the advantages of corporate 


trusteeship, be their affairs great or small. 
New General Trust Fund 


\ General Trust Fund, effective in Ontario, was inaugurated during 


the vear as an addition to the investment services given to estates 


Bveritdr dnd Tension sane iae and trusts. The Fund gives to smaller estates and trusts the benefits of 
{dministrator here My diversification and liquidity to a greater extent than are otherwise 
Tr fy a, Koons ivailable to them. We are one of the first two companies in Ontario to 
put such a Fund into operation, We look forward to the time when 
fur ¢ / if ping legislation will be passed in the other provinces that will make it possible to 
Sais a : - ei : provide General Trust Fund benefits to all our estates and trusts in Canada, 
‘ Deposit Boxe 
GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
FOR COMPAMMES YEAR TOTAL ESTATES AND TRUSTS IN OUR CARE 
Trustee foren ployee penston funds 
Bic ' 1933 $ 32,395,430 
ransfer agent and registrar 
aie Eta 1938 49,884,201 
Paving agent for dividends, et 1943 59,979,270 


Tru Slee for 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


Business 


In 


kscrou agent 


surance 


Trusts 


1948 
1953 


72,109,826 
107,203,124 


Copy of the President's Address and Financial Statement of the Company 





will gladly be sent on request. 
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Conversation Pieces: 









N: W YORK provided a small snowy blizzard to welcome the 





Spring showings of the recent 22nd National Press Week 





of the Couture Group of the New York Dress Institute, 






at which 15 Canadians registered, including Montrealers 






Suzanne Piuze of La Patrie and Rachéle de Sévres of 






La Voix Populaire. 







For the first time since 1947, there was practically unanimous 







agreement on a single silhouette termed “Winged Victory” by =, 
the Dress Institute, as THE FASHION. If you remember the 






famous statue, you can visualize the high outlined bosom, 






the clinging and backswept drapery of the skirt. This goddess-look 






has taken on a Spring ‘54 concept and becomes one long 






unbroken curve from bodice to hemline. Naturally, belts disappear 






—or rather, they move up, for many dresses have a black band 






to emphasize the “demarcation” line between bodice and midriff. 






[his year the perennial Spring suit takes second place to the cos- 





tume ensemble the sheath dress topped by a very brief 







bolero or a short moulded jacket. Even the tailored suit jackets 





have softness over the bosom. 












ONE of the New York silhouettes 

Spring combines the 

oulded hipline and 

m skirt, taut and 

[tless midriff with a 

ry short bolero. Sheath 

stume in chiffon tweed from 
muel Winston's collection 
Roxanne 





Coats fall gently from the shoulders and most are cut straight. 
Even the fitted styles are only “Semi” so — with any flare appear- 
ing about knee length. Many coats show a few inches of dress 


































below them. This is the new seven-eighths length, as opposed | 
to the more orthodox three-quarter style 


SAMOA tC ABI HA 


The skirt silhouette is slim, except for late day and evening 


Y 


bouffants, and often has some movement at the hem, in interesting 
pleat effects. The length seems to be accepted as a half-inch 
shorter than last season. Dior didn’t quite win. 


i | 
2 
t 
; The neckline is not the focal point it was last season. In suits, it 
; ; ' 
. still tends to be wide, so that a scarf or jewellery may be i | 
: ; 
t worn; in daytime dresses, the emphasis is shoulder to shoulder. 

A : ; 
‘ rather than downward plunging; and for the formal bouffants. | 
> 2S © 


the front is covered and the back bare. 





; i Everyone has gone mad over prints. They will be Spring’s pet 
\ - i fashion for the first time in many years. Most of them are 
: ' ‘ one color on a dark or light ground. Flower prints are popular, 
i ; ‘ as are polka dots; but anything goes, from tiny to splashy designs 


In materials it is a silk Spring—pure silk and silk mixed with 


Wo in ? nh : everything from wool to cotton, to give a glossy, 


: a porcelain-finished look 





ANOTHER Spring silhouette, in 3 5 . 
an Empire-moulded Unusual combinations we noticed: a chocolate brown sheath 


silk surah dress from dress with a pink fleece coat, by Ben Zuckerman; a grey-and- 
Mollie Parnis, features : , “a 
the full skirt. black embroidered Moygashel linen jacket over a black 
Italian si/k dress, by Herbert Sondheim; a baked brown woo! coat, 
lined with gold silk, and topped by a tangerine straw hat, in 


Christian Dior’s New York collection 


Fashion Capsules: huge collars on uny boleros: absence of “tuss’ 
in trimmings; turquoise and coral emerging as the new 
tones in Spring clothes; the heavy looking “junk” jewellery 


that is actually light and airy 


Bopick interest for Spring And what would Spring be without a straw hat? But this vear 
combines a low neckline ; 
with a high bosom band, as in 
this peau de soie afternoon pretty “little girl” look, with Emme even showing underchin bows 
frock by Oleg Cassini : © . 


there was nothing sensational shown. The tendency was to the 


and streamers. The tiny hats are still in favor but you won't 


Photos: Couture Group f th 


New York Dress Institute be out of style if you wear a large hat. Main fashion interest ts in 





the way the hats are worn—either straight, or else well to one 






side to show the profile. 
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6 EVEN in its native East, coffee 
was not widely used until the 
ISth century. Drinks were mostly 
cold—fruit juices and wines. Coffee 
was introduced into Europe around 
the middle of the 17th century and 
coffee houses soon became fashion- 
able centres for gossip and gambling. 
Today, there are at least 100 different 
kinds of coffee bean, blended together 
in combinations of two or more 
according to the dictates of taste. 

Coffee pots are made both in pot- 
tery and silver. In Germany, the 
Meissen factory was founded in 1710 
and produced lovely porcelain, later 
known as Dresden china. Shortly 
after, in England, Thomas Whieldon 
was making pottery with colored 
glazes. A coffee pot showing his 
famous “pineapple” design is on dis- 
play at the Royal Ontario Museum. 
Experiments continued in England to 
discover how to make the true porce- 
lain that came from China, and which 
some European factories (such as 
the Meissen) had achieved. A popular 
English substitute for some vears was 
the white salt glaze stoneware (pic- 
ture below), for which Staffordshire 
became famous. 

The oldest silver coffee pot still in 
existence is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and was made in 1681, 
during the reign of Charles I]. The 
plain style of these early silver pots 
continued until about the middle of 
the 18th century, when the light. 
graceful style became prevalent. But 
by the end of the century the simple 
classical lines were back again and 
modern colfee pots tend to be more 
utilitarian than decorative 
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desien 
in sterling 
silver Contour 
Set by Towle 
Silversmiths, 
Newburyport, 
Mass. 



















AN FIGHT-SIDED George 1 silve 
cofiee pot made in Londo: 

in 1718, possibly b 

Richard Watts. On loa: 

to the Royal Ontario Museun 
from the estate o 

the late Henry Sproatt 

of Toronto 















THis “Winthrop” design is made by Ree 
and Barton, Taunton, Mass., ar 
is typical of the silverwar 


popular at the time ot 
John Winthrop, first Governor of t 
Vassachusetts Bav Colony. It 
the firm's oldest production, havit 
heen originally made in th 
1840s and continuously sinc 


ory T 
| 
| 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
















161 DUPONT STREET 


Gogo 


For Reservations 


Call RA. 8486 
PR. 5842 


DUNCAN HINES AND A.A.A. APPROVED 


NNER of HOLIDAY MAGAZINE AWARD, 1953 
ORCAS ERS I ORNS, (aa A ARORA eT 


‘ink Beach 


OTTAGE COLONY 











Tucker's Town, 


South Shore, Bermuda 


his is Bermuda at its best. Fourteen ex- 
lisite cottages and central Club House 
| facing the sparkling blue water and 
»wdery pink coral beach. A table for 
le gourmet, a wine cellar for the 
nnoisseur, a refreshing change for the 
sary. Golf at Mid-Ocean Club, tennis 
and bathing at your door 
Olorful booklet and reservations from 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
Leonard P. Brickett, American Rep.. 
\ Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y 


NW MUrray Hill 9-3067 


San 
( | ! N WY 


4 
, ~©Here’s variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party... and 
all in one packet. And 
Peek Frean’s Assorted 
Cocktail Biscuits are as 
appetizing as they are 
novel, 





First official party for Graham Suter, adjudicator for 

the regional festivals of the Dominion Drama 

Festival, was a buffet supper for executive 

members of the Central Ontario Drama League 

at the Toronto home of Vida Peene 

tmong the guests were (1 to ri) Randolph Macdonald 

President of the CODL; Mrs. Samuel Hersenhoren 
Graham Suter Viss Vida Peene (seated) i. \ 

Roy Jackson, Director of CODL Festival yee Fe Mr. Peck 

Committee; Mrs. Louis T. White, of Ottawa \A? \° & Mr. Freon 

President of the DDI Richard MacDonald, MADE BY 


yu 4 
of Ottawa, Secretary of the DDI PEEK FREAN’S 


MAKERS OF 
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One Thing After Another 


By LoutIs AND DorROTHY CRERAR 





















ACROSS DOWN 
1. See 7 across 1, 1 across. J ifder is needed fc ris 
3. What 1 across is that 26 is not. (7 drinking song. (3. 3, 3) 
7, 1 across, 29, 1 across, 8. One way t 2. Not proper to take different route 
form a quartet? (3, 3, 3, 3, 8 5 
9. Getting dressed makes one weary at 
first. (7) 4 a 3 
10. Process which makes 1 down, | across 5. They ; Do 
i Hic? . ee varE ety = 7 6. We gave this one up! (7 BERMU 4 s 
ig?! Zioss ns eis usueé y re v9) S . t ¢ sal f 
13 Word coined ty 8 noniemxn ‘at. Paris ; a he ages beet Blah moth zy - ova 
perhaps. (5) ; - Berea Pes ' OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
14, 27. ORORO (6, 2, 7) ; 
17. Time to give the drummer the old one i You'll find good 
two! (5) 12 
19. Can't be said that those who make 
these don't give a jot 5) 15 
1. Pluto-cratic verse or Rhymes of a 16 
Rover"? (8) 12 ib 
24. Looked soundly at a beast of burden 
_ in the compound. (5) 20. He weds his native 7 
25 — will he suit the indoor type 9 22. Some who ee put 
27. See 14 2 t i i 1 r t i ton 
28. For him it’s a change to be never at ¥ ; , is said 1 across these don't make 
a poppy show, perhaps. (7 ee SE . 4 eo 
29. See 7 across aps ERTOGTE OVOE BE) ROO AEEy SES 
30. Where M.-P.’s are bound to appear, s« 26. See 3 across ) 
to speak. (7) 28. This can’t ee a bridge without a car 
31. Goddess of theosophy? (3) (3) 


Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 
































See Your Travel Agent 
or Write Direct 
for Colour Folder 
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Letters 








VO OOSMIP 


Vot Typical 


IN YOUR PAPER a few weeks ago 
there was a letter from Mr. Eric 
Newton describing his puzzled ex- 
perience before a group of student 
journalists in a Canadian university 
I hope Mr. Newton will not take this 
group of Canadian students as typical 
Most of our institutions still keep the 
old flag fiving. and in Faculties ot 
Arts. at any rate. our primary con- 
cern is What it should always be every- 
where in universities—the search for 
truth and beauty. Semi-intellectual 
cafeterias with their badly cooked tare 
spread out in untidy heaps are luckily 
not characteristic of those institutions 
which still attempt to be universities 
rather than technical schools 


Kingston, Ont 4. R. M. Lower 


The Next Step 


Wt HAVE now. broken with the 
tradition that only an Englishman may 
be our Governor-General. It is time 
or us to go a step further 


Our Commonwealth supposedly 
heralds a future condition among all 
the nations of the earth. Therefore we 
should illustrate forcibly in it) our 
belief in the brotherhood of man 

Let us invite a prominent citizen o! 
another commonwealth nation, pre 
terably one of the colored dominions. 
to become our next Governor-Gen- 
eral. In so doing we would not only 
ease the terrific inferiority complex we 
have given these people, but show 
them that the commonwealth is not 
tor whites only 


Halifax Gs. HALIBURTON 


{ Vational Flag 


1 WISH to congratulate you on your 
editorial comment regarding “The Na- 
tional Flag”. | agree with you most 
heartly and so do more than 90 pet 
cent of informed Canadians. Mr. St 
Laurent need have no misgivings on 
the united desire of the people of this 
Nation on this important matter. True 
there may be some, as vou point out, 
who have fond wishes for this and 
that emblem to be incorporated into 
the New Flag: and there will be “shrill 
cries” trom various sections. But let 
the hesitating Liberal Government 
(hesitating for nearly three decades) 
hesitate no longer. No matter what 
design is chosen “there will be no 
civil strife’. as vou wisely put it. On 
the contrary. after the first few blasts 
from well-meaning but misinformed 
quarters, there will be general rejoic- 
ing The adopting of a New Dis 
tinctive Canadian Emblem is not a 


Editorial Board, Robertson Davies, J. A Irving 
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sign of Our turning from or forget- 
ting old friends or the countries of 
our forbears. Surely our ties with 
Great Britain and France lie deeper 
than the “Union Jack” and Fleur de 
Lis in our national symbols. If not. 
then there is a lot of hypocrisy 


WILLIAM V. McCarRTHY 
Dartmouth, NS 


Tea-Drinking 


YOUR correspondent. Mr. St. John, 
is rationalizing when he says that the 
decline in tea-drinking is due to poor 
service. He might, with more truth, 
admit that it is to be found in the 
nature of the drink itself. At best what 
is tea but a drink for the effete. the 
effeminate or those whose taste buds 
have been destroyed by too much tin- 
ned beef and sourdough? The real 
drink ts coffee. None of the adjectives 
lavished on it by the advertising copy- 
Writers is too extreme. Make it how 
vou like; serve it in what you like 
tin pail, thick mug or cardboard car- 
ton. As long as the coffee bean is fresh 
ind the brew potent, it will gladden 
the heart and invigorate the spirits as 
no amount of tea can do 
Trenton, Ont R. J. Hart 


Canadian Attitude 


REFERENCEI Stefan Lichnowski's 
letter (January 9) commenting on 
‘the childish attitude towards royalty” 
ot many Old Canadians. 

As a New Canadian myself. | would 
like to ask Mr. Lichnowski to whom 
New Canadians swear an Oath of Al 
legiance before they can become 
Canadian citizens? 

Queen Elizabeth II represents the 
link between the nations of the British 
Commonwealth, of which Canada is 
one. Putting all sentiment aside, Can- 
ada needs the Commonwealth just as 
much as it needs her. 

As for Mr. Lichnowski's suggestion 
that Canada is now too cosmopolitan 
a nation to indulge in enthusiasm for 
its Queen, let me remind him that 
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Britain has been, and 1s, a far mor 
truly cosmopolitan and sophisticate 
nation than Canada is likely to b 
for a long time to come, yet the Britis| 
people seem able to live amon 
Royalty without breaking out into 
rash every time somebody waves 
flag or raises a cheer. 

In spite of the fact that I canno 
agree with Mr. Lichnowski, or Mi 
Prychick, neither am I in entire agrec 
ment with Mr. John Lough of Ottaw 
because, in his own patriotic way hc 
too, is trying to tell you what to prir 
in your magazine. 

In my opinion, Messrs. Prychic 
and Lichnowski have shown consi 
erable courage in airing their minorit 
views, under their own names, in 
magazine with so wide a circulatio; 
as SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Whilst I cannot agree with a wor 
they say yet, like Voltaire, I shall de 
fend to the death their right to say it 


London, Ont. Jo STEA 


The Skunk’s Defence 


1 AGREE with your contention (Jar 
9), that our national symbol should 
remain the beaver. At the same time 
I can see no objection to having th« 
skunk replace the beaver if public 
opinion and action so directs, but | 
be jiggered if I can visualize your 
editorial thought-processes when yo 
write that the skunk “faces his diffi 
culties head-on”! From adequately in 
timate knowledge of these inquisitiv« 
and ebullient little creatures, I can as 
sure you that the skunk quite habit 
ually and disdainfully turns his hack 
on his difficulties. This is due pri 
cipally, it is here suggested, to the 
anatomical location of his most effec 
tive nose-thumbing apparatus. 


Edmonton R. J. Hittos 


EDITOR'S NOTE’ From personal and pair 
ful observation, we would say that whe: 
a skunk turns to adjust his sights, |! 

does so with startling and devastating 
speed. Almost immediately he is aga 

in a position to gaze on the discomfort 
of his wilting opponent 


Of Many Things 


RE MR. St. Laurent’s explanatic 
of the changes made from “woul 
to “might”, in a recent speech of h 
may I remind your readers that, 
British Parliamentary tradition, 
M.P. has the right to have his words 
favorably interpreted, i.e., he must 
ways be considered of good faith. 
Montreal WILLIAM G. Mork 5 


IT IS POSSIBLE, of course, that | 
have seen too many Januarys and ; 
getting crotchety and finical in my o d 
age, but of one thing I am certal 
I have never seen dirtier cities th 9 
Toronto and Montreal this mon 
Their sidewalks are covered with 
thick, slimy, black sludge; th 
crossings are morasses. 


Oshawa, Ont Epwin R. Fe 8 
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The Backward Glance 


<=> 


24 Years Ago This Week 


5 ON PAGE THREE of the issue of 
@® SaTuRDAY NiGHT for Feb. 1, 
30 appeared a photograph of Chi- 
igo, bearing the caption, “Second 
irgest City In The United States Is 
inkrupt.” Chicago wasn’t the only 
ing that was bankrupt, or heading 
rr bankruptcy, early in 1930. The 
surance companies and banks were 
isily advertising the unprecedented 
yom of 1929, but cautiously side- 
epping the fact that thousands ot 
ficvholders had surrendered their 
surance, and thousands more bank 
positors had used up their deposits. 
he Prudential advertised its new 
icy of change of rate at the end ot 
iree years: London Lite’s ad began, 
Forging Ahead — New Business tor 
129 breaks all former records!”; and 
rown Lite quoted Its president as 
ving, “During the past 
ar, this company has 
njoyved a vigorous 
owth. That the present 


nity for continued pro- 


Fairweathers adver- 
sed a fur wrap) of 
mney beige Russian er- 
ine, with beige fox, 
rmerly $2450, tor 
500, with all) other 
rs reduced almost 100 
cent in price. Things 
ere dropping fast, but 
ev hadn't reached the bottom yet, 
d Willys-Knight advertised its Great 
« Sedan, Touring, 4 - passenger 
supe, and Roadster, all at $2675 
ith six wire Wheels and trunk rack 
cluded). The Willys-Knight “70-B” 
ld from $1275 to $1525. 
The “Front Page” started out with 
ialf column item telling the public 
at “bucketing™ meant. After read- 
t the piece we still don’t know w hat 
means, but the fault lies with us, 
t the writer. In part, he said: “Gen- 
lly speaking “bucketing’ means a 
eculative transaction on margin in 
ich no actual securities or assets 
ange hands and in which the cus- 
ner to all intents and = purposes 
ikes a bet with his broker as to the 
ure price of a security. Fittv vears 
o when the number of incorporated 
mpanies whose shares were traded 
the stock market was small, this 
m of speculation was largely con- 
ied to wheat; and to typify. the 
idowy nature of the transaction 
me forgotten humorist spoke of it 
‘buying a bucket of wheat.’ The 
rase caught on like wildfire and in 
short time the offices of brokers 
which no transactions in tangible 
sets were recorded became known 
‘bucket shops’; and their mode of 
ing business as ‘bucketing’.” 
Under the heading, “Epidemic ot 
lisance Associations,” SATURDAY 
GHT took such organizations as the 
der Of The Native Sons Of Canada 





to task for. stirring up a superiority 
complex “in persons, who, however 
useless, happen to have been born in 
Canada.” But the magazine shot oft 
its biggest guns against a character 
then calling himself “Rev. A. E. G. 
Hall, D.D.”, who had set himself up 
as the organizing secretary of an outfit 
known as the National Order Of Can- 
ada. We learned that Hall, a native 
of British Columbia, had got himself 
into hot water with the Toronto police 
a couple of vears earlier, when he 
had sponsored an organization called 
Beauticians, Ltd.. and had conferred 
honorary Ph.D. degrees on a pair of 
gullible Toronto barbers. Later oa. un- 
der the sponsorship of another phony 
organization of his, the Society of 
Mental Light, he made several lectures 
on sex which were models of impro- 
priety and quackery. He 
did a little stretch in the 
hoosegow in 1928 or 
1929, and his fingerprint 
number for Canada is 
9170. while he was hon- 
ored by Chicago with the 
fingerprint number 1028. 

Falsie manufacturers 
must have had a low 
vear in 1930, for the 
models in the Women’s 
Section looked about as 
mammalian as praying 
mantises. Another all 
time low seems to have 
been reached by SATURDAY NIGHT for 
1930, as the magazine had the stodgy 
appearance of a Methodist house or- 
gan, with a solid diet of such subjects 
as British Banking and Industry, 
China’s Extralitv Policies, A National 
Picture Show, Myths About Meighen. 
The Future King And Queen Ot Italy 
and The Quest Of Old Beauty. 

One heading that made us perk up 
and take a second look was “Things 
| Don't Like” by Penelope Wise. 
She said: “What a sense of treedom 
there was in the recent discovery that 
I didn’t like Grand Opera!”, and, “It 
ever I can afford it I shall have a 
pianist and a violinist and a ‘cellist of 
my own to play a litthe Haydn o1 
Mozart for me. or mv favorite bits 
from Jolanthe, depending on how | 
feel. And if my pianist ever starts to 
play that prelude of Rachmaninoff- 
vou know the one, with the three 
descending crashes: bang, Bang. 
BANG, that pianist will vanish trom 
man’s ken.” 

Not only did Penelope dislike Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
which is the one she probably meant, 
and, incidentally, the only one we 
know, but she also disliked tenors, 
sopranos, basses (she probably meant 
“bassos’”), contraltos and baritones. 

We don’t know why we gave Pene- 
lope so much space, except that the 
rest of the issue was so dull, even her 
stuff was outstanding. Some days you 
can’t even make a dime—or a column. 





The Reflection: 


Empty and cold is the night without. 
From this fire-lit room I peer through 
the pane: 


Of starry assurance the dark breathes 
not: 


My own face only peers back again. 


I know those eves, that brow, that 
mouth- 


Mask, or mirror, the all I have; 


' 
“Man, that’s smooth combination!” 


“Yes, just like Imperial 
in its smart, new package!” 


But if there lay the Ocean and mine 
were the ship, 
Not such for its Master would then I 


crave: 


But a close friend rather; since love’s 
clear rays 

\re the light that alone makes man’s 
dust divine, 

And like his. the Unseen’s—whose 
compassionate gaze 

Mav not even vet have abandoned 
mine 

WALTER DE LA MARE 
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NOW! This Truly amazing offer to READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 
to introduce you to the beautifully bound and printed COLLECTOR’S EDITIONS! 


YOURS! Countless hours of wonderful 
reading pleasure with this superb 


4 VoLUME 


Collector’s Edition Set of 


GREAT WORKS FROM THE 
WORLD'S BEST LITERATURE 


Madame Bovary The Confessions of 
Gustave Flaubert’s penetrating analysis of Saint Augustine 


human desires, ambitions and frailties 
He es The inspiring thoughts of one of 
the world’s greatest Christians 


The Great Short Stories 
of Guy de Maupassant Dialogues of Plato 


The best works of the most Second only to the Holy Bible—in 
enthralling of story tellers their influence on Western man 


Here’s why these distinguished That’s right you get 
9 


bookslook andeven ‘feel’ like 


books costing at least $5 each! 
e Ideal size—43,” wide by 65,” tall— 
made to fit the hand for intimate 


sides are covered in copies of 


o.6 excl ive 18th Century patterns—hand- 
Make us prove that Collector’s Editions are the finest blocked ac Gane aoe. VOl UM Ss 
ovely colors predominate 


book values available at any price! 


vee e . ‘ nahn han ties ir ce rict e mate 
Se ees ne ero ee aise ok “be i in hands 1ades of red, black, 
* ntean® setae a brir v are the truly great an norocco or Kiver - : cK 
Aden Lat Teena the powerful and ‘ t i st and extremely days — 
peach ern aaah nt ony) ve forever r an ( r heat. Each fo examination. 

i ta hla Wlhil aay 40Tf r . F 

' 1e is hana-rul at the bind- or Return privilege 

Be sure to get your set at only $1 ery guaranteed. 


> 24 karat gold. This 
ed panels on back of 
a detail found only in fine 


you NEED — MONEY! . ks Baca bo lapping sides are only No dues or fees! 


z nave a oO.utely ¢ g Oo iose since 


LOOK AT THIS LIST OF COLLECTOR'S EDITIONS NOW IN PREPARATION 
TO ENRICH YOUR HOME AS YOU ENRICH YOUR MIND! 


This 4 volume Collector’s Edition set of Great Works by Jane Austen; Tales from The Dec 
1 of Literature for only $1 is yours to introduce you eron. (Many are beautifully illustra 
Today! to the Kind of books of permanent literary merit you Ee s A : 
will be offered exclusively at the amazing — ty She kind of soe 
PCS SR SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSeS Se eee charter reservation price of only $1.10 a caenmmaitadie of your home—both for 
' : book. Here, for example, are a few of the ee : etae wid sir @ 
1 YOURS FOR ONLY $1 — YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY! tity dindertui tite now in ‘preparation, established ‘iterary merit and thelr, ex 
: Soe Het hts by a oe less possibilities as decorative ‘spot 
Shakesp aa Great Peaneeiae.: Comedies, 08 living room, end. or bedside tab 
Historical Plays Sonnets Songs and atop televi ee Oh radio sets. Yes, 
Poems: Nana by Emile Zola: Moll Fland tind ey. eer places ye these 
eich pages z Reis Breage Mag il “gems” and you'll get real artistic 
i Fe nag gs ig M the Ara- faction as well as years of intense 
I tion ; ‘AT le f Two C cee eae tee ing pleasure from your Collector's Edi 
lation £ ale oO y¢ 1 2S \ a as 
Dickens; T of the D'Urbervilles by You can “sample” these magnificent §& 
Thomas Ha ; Silas Marner by George editions so easily through this ‘4 vol 
Eliot; The hology of Verse—edited by for only $1" introductory offer. Takeg 
M. E. Spears; Robert Louis Stevenson's vantage of it by mailing the coupom 
Great Short Stories; The Autobiography of left... better do it right now before 
Benjamin Franklin; Pride and Prejudice forget. 


Greystone Collector's Editions 


A Division of Sutson Limited 


1184 CASTLEFIELD AVENUE, TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 


Collector's Editions 


as Avenue 


oJ 


ALL 4 VCLUMES 


YOURS FOR ONLY $1 I would prefer you to pay all shipping costs so I am enclosing $1 in 


cash or cheque. (Same return privilege, of course, with full refund.) 


City Pro\ 8N1 


Fee ee eee eee eee eee eee e 
Leweeeeeeees eee eeseseee 








